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Office of the State Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

Ferry Building, 
San Francisco, Cal., November 8, 1906. 

To His Excellency, George C. Pardee, 

Governor of California. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith the Twelfth Biennial Report 

of this Bureau. 

Respectfully yours, 

W. V. STAFFORD, 

Commissioner. 



INTRODUCTION. 



In presenting the Twelfth Biennial Report of this Bureau, which is 
composed almost entirely of material gathered since the disastrous fire 
of April last, there is full realization of the fact that much is lacking in 
elaboration and deduction. Believing it best to obtain as much definite 
data as possible in this year of extraordinary industrial activity, the 
work of collecting was carried too near the time limit allowed by law to 
permit of exhaustive tabulation. 

The article on farm labor is limited as to the number of farms inves- 
tigated, but is very thorough and comprehensive so far as it goes, and 
is valuable in that it shows tendencies that are toward better conditions. 

The wage statistics are grouped in classes. While a greater segrega- 
tion is desirable, the form in which the tables are presented is the best 
possible under the conditions. 

Previous to the destruction of the office of the Bureau, much informa- 
tion had been gathered regarding the cost of living and the conditions . 
of the homes of the poor. It is regrettable that this matter was de- 
stroyed. The Bureau had very thorough and detailed evidence of the 
fact that not only were many of the older dwellings unfit for human 
habitation, but, especially in San Francisco, new buildings were in 
course of erection that were veritable fire-traps, lacking in light and 
ventilation, and offensive to all ideas of common decency. In the 
building following the disaster of last April, there is evidence of a dis- 
position on the part of some investors to erect structures for renting 
purposes, regardless of all modern ideas regarding sanitary tenements. 
If we are to avoid all the horrors and dangers of the slums, it is 
imperative that the coming Legislature shall enact a suitable tenement- 
house construction law. 

The cheerful manner in which county officials throughout the State 
duplicated returns of all the material required for the report on social 
statistics, the aid rendered by the Federal Labor Commissioner and 
other departments at Washington, the willingness of employers to 
furnish again copies of payrolls, etc., regardless of the pressure of their 
own affairs, all combined to make this report possible. 
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The statute creating this Bureau, providing for its maintenance, 
fixing its responsibility, and delegating its powers, is as follows: 

stats, of Cal., 1883, p. 27. 
An Aet to establish and support a Bureau of Labor Statisties. 

[Approved March 3, 1883.] 
The People of the State of Calif orniat represented in Senate and Assembly y doenac a^ follows. 

Section 1. As soon as possible after the passage of this Act, and every four y^ars 
thereafter, the Governor of the State shaU appoint a suitable person to act as Commis- 
sioner of a Bureau of Labor Statistics. The head quarters of said Bureau shall be located 
in the City and County of San Francisco ; said Commissioner to serve for four (4) years, 
and until his successor is appointed and qualified. 

Sec 2. The Commissioner of the Bureau, before entering upon the duties of his 
office, must execute an official bond in the sum of five thousand (6,000) dollars, and take 
the oath of office, all as prescribed by the Political Code for State officers in general. 

Sec. 3. The duties of the Commissioner shall be to collect, assort, systematize, and 
present, in biennial reports to the Legislature, statistical details, relating to all depart- 
ments of labor in the State, such as the hours and wages of labor, cost of living, amount 
of labor required, estimated number of persons depending on daily labor for their 
support, the probable chances of all being employed, the operation of labor-saving 
machinery in its relation to hand labor,^etc. Said statistics may be classified as follows: 

First — In agriculture. 

Second — In mechanical and manufacturing industries. 

Third— In mining. 

Fourth — In transportation on land and water. 

Fifth — In clerical and all other skilled and unskilled labor not above enumerated. 

Sixth — The amount of cash capital invested in lands, buildings, machinery, material, 
and means of production and distribution generally. 

Seventh— The number, age, sex, and condition of persons employed; the nature of 
their employment: the extent to which the apprenticeship system prevails in the 
various skilled industries; the number of hours of labor per day; the average length of 
time employed per annum, and the net wages received in each of the industries and 
employments enumerated. 

Eighth— The number and condition of the unemployed, their age, sex, and nation- 
ality, together with the cause of their idleness. 

Ninth— The sanitary condition of lands, workshops, dwellings, the number and size 
of rooms occupied by the poor, etc. ; the cost of rent, fuel, food, clothing, and water in 
each locality of the State; also the extent to which labor-saving processes are employed 
to the displacement of hand labor. 

Tenth — The number and condition of the Chinese in the State ; their social and sani- 
tary habits; number of married and of single; the number employed, and the nature 
of their employment; the average wages per day at each employment, and the gross 
amount yearly; the amounts expended by them in rent, food, and clothing, and in 
what proportion such amounts are expended for foreign and home productions, respec- 
tively ; to what extent their employment comes in competition with the white industrial 
classes of the State. 

Eleventh— The number, condition, and nature of the employment of the inmates of 
the State Prisons, county jails, and reformatory institutions, and to what extent their 
employment comes in competition with the labor of mechanics, artisans and laborers 
outside of these institutions. 

2 — LS 
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Twelfth — All such other information in relation to labor as the Commissioner may- 
deem essential to further the object sought to be obtained by this statute, together with 
such strictures on the condition of labor and the probable future of the same as he may 
deem good and salutary to insert in his biennial reports. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of all officers of State departments, and the Assessors of 
the various counties of the State, to furnish, upon the written request of the Commis- 
sioner, all the information in their powef necessary to assist in carrying out the objects 
of this Act; and all printing required by the Bureau in the discharge of its duty shall 
be performed by the State Printing Department, and at least three thousand (3,000) 
copies of the printed report shall be furnished the Commissioner for free distribution to 
the public. 

Sec. 5. Any person who willfully impedes or prevents the Commissioner, or his 
deputy, in the full and free performance of his or their duty, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction of the same shall be fined not less than ten (10) nor more 
than fifty (60) dollars, or imprisoned not less than seven (7) nor more than thirty (30) 
days in the county jail, or both. 

Sec. 6. The office of the Bureau shall be open for business from nine (9) o'clock a. m. 
until five (5) o'clock p. m. every day except non-judicial days, and the officers thereof 
shall give to all persons requesting it all needed information which they may possess. 

Sec 7. (As amended. Stats, of Cal., 1889, p. 6.) The Commissioner shall have power 
to send for persons and papers whenever in his opinion it is necessary, and he may 
examine witnesses under oath, being hereby qualified to administer the same in the 
performance of his duty, and the testimony so taken must be filed and preserved in the 
office of said Commissioner. He shall have free access to all places and works of labor, 
and any principal, owner, operator, manager, or lessee of any mine, factory, workshop, 
warehouse, manufacturing or mercantile establishment, or any agent or employ^ of such 
principal, owner, operator, manager, or lessee who shall refuse to said Commissioner, or 
his duly authorized representative, admission therein, or who shall, when requested by 
him, willfully neglect or refuse to furnish to him any statistics or information, pertaining 
to his lawful duties, which may be in the possession or under the control of said prin- 
cipal, owner, operator, lessee, manager or agent thereof, shall be punished by a fine of 
not less than fifty nor more than two hundred dollars. 

Sec. 8. (As amended, Stats, of Cal., 1889, p. 7.) No use shall be made in the reports 
of the Bureau of the names of individuals, firms, or corporations supplying the infor- 
mation called for by this Act, such information being deemed confidential, and not for 
the purpose of disclosing any person's affairs; and any agent or employ^ of said Bureau 
violating this provision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not to exceed five hundred dollars or by imprison- 
ment in the county jail not to exceed six months. 

Sec 9. (As amended. Stats, of Cal., 1889, p. 7.) The Commissioner shall appoint a 
deputy, who shall have the same powers as the said Commissioner, and such agents or 
assistants, not exceeding three, as he may from time to time require, at such a rate of 
wages as he may prescribe, but said rate must not exceed four dollars per day and actual 
traveling expenses for each person while employed; he shall procure rooms necessary 
for offices, at a rent not to exceed fifty dollars per month. ' 

Sec 10. (As amended, Stats, of Cal., 1889, p. 7.) The salary of the Commissioner 
shall be three thousand dollars per annum, and the salary of the Deputy Commissioner 
shall be eighteen hundred dollars per annum, to be audited by the Controller and paid 
bp the State Treasurer, in the same manner as other State officers; there shall also be 
allowed a sum not to exceed forty-five hundred dollars per annum for the salaries of 
agents or assistants, for traveling expenses, and for other contingent expenses of the 
Bureau. 

Sec 12. (As amended, Stats, of Cal., 1901, p. 12.) Whenever complaint is made to 
the Commissioner that the scaffolding, or the slings, hangers, blocks, pulleys, stays, 
braces, ladders, irons, or ropes of any swinging or stationary scaffolding used in the 
construction, alteration, repairing, painting, cleaning, or painting of a building are 
unsafe or liable to prove dangerous to the life or limb of any person, such Commissioner 
shall immediately cause an inspection to be made of such scaffolding, or the slings, 
hangers, blocks, pulleys, stays, braces, ladders, iron, or other parts connected therewith. 
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If after examination such scaffolding or any such parts is found dangerous to life or 
limb, the Commissioner shall prohibit the use thereof, and require the same to t>e 
altered and reconstructed so as to avoid such danger. The Commissioner, Deputy 
Commissioner, or agent or assistant making the examination shall attach a certificate 
to the scaffolding, or the slings, hangers, irons, ropes, or other parts thereof, examined 
by him, stating that he has made such examination and that he found it safe or unsafe 
as the case may be. If he declared it unsafe, he shall at once, in writing, notify the 
person responsible for its erection of the fact and warn him against the use thereof. 
Such notice may be served personally upon the person responsible for its erection or by 
conspicuously affixing to the scaffolding or the part thereof declared to be unsafe. After 
such notice has been so served or affixed the person responsible therefor shall immedi- 
ately remove such scaffolding or part thereof and alter or strengthen it in such a manner 
as to render it safe, in the discretion of the officer who has examined it or of his supe- 
riors. The Commissioner, his deputy, and any duly authorized representative whose 
duty it is to examine or test any scaffolding or part thereof as required by this section, 
shall have free access, at all reasonable hours, to any building or premises containing 
them or where they may be in use. All swinging and stationary scaffolding shall be so 
constructed as to bear four times the maximum weight required to be dependent there- 
from and placed thereon, when in use, and not more than four men shall be allowed on 
any swinging scaffolding at one time. 
This Act shall take effect immediately. 
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At the last session of the Legislature a law was passed instructing 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to collect statistics 
on "marriage, divorce and crime." Inasmuch as the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics was also instructed to collect statistics on "marriage," that 
part of the investigation was taken up jointly with that department 
and the tables compiled by its oflScials have been used for the report on 
marriages herein presented. For the collection of the material on 
"divorce and crime" special blanks were prepared by this office and 
sent out to the county officers whose duty it is, under the law, to 
furnish the information on these subjects, i. e. County Clerks and 
Sheriffs. Many of these officials responded promptly, but others 
required much urging. By persistent work and many visits and letters, 
we were able finally to extract the information from all the -County 
Clerks and from the majority of the Sheriffs. Then came the fire of 
April 18, when this office lost all its records, and it was necessary to go 
after the same information again, from the Sheriffs for the entire year, 
and from the County Clerks for the months of 1906 preceding April. 
The divorces for the last six months of 1905 had been compiled and 
sent out in a preliminary report prior to the fire, and it was possible to 
get a copy of this report. Notwithstanding the extra work required, 
the information covering divorces has been sent in from every County 
Clerk in the State, except for the first six months of the present year 
for the City and County of San Francisco, which records were destroyed. 
Every Sheriff in the State has reported with the exception of six: those 
from the counties of Alpine, Butte, Plumas, San Benito, San Luis 
Obispo, and Trinity. The convictions for felonies in these counties 
failing to report to this Bureau were obtained from the penitentiaries, 
thus making a complete story on felonies. The data on misdemeanors 
are lacking for these counties and for San Francisco and Sonoma 
counties, where records were destroyed, and the City of Los Angeles. 
The figures in the table are for Los Angeles County outside the City of 
Los Angeles. In cities having a city prison distinct from the county 
jail, it is necessary to call on the chiefs of police for the data covering 
the convictions for misdemeanors. The Chief of Police of Los Angeles 
furnished the data in a different form than that taken by the investi- 
gation, but this information being a comparison of arrests and convic- 
tions, is given in a separate table. The records of convictions in San 
Francisco were all destroyed. The convictions for felonies in San 
Franciaoo and Sonoma counties were obtained from the State penal 
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institutions. It being impossible to get the convictions for misdemean- 
ors in San Francisco, a copy was made of the arrests for a part of the 
time under consideration, for the County of San Francisco, for the 
purpose of showing tendencies. These will be shown separately. 
Sonoma County records were so mutilated that it was impossible to get 
the record of convictions for misdemeanors. 



MISDEMEANORS. 

On account of the six delinquent counties, the destruction of the 
records in San Francisco and Sonoma counties, and the failure of the 
Chief of Police of Los Angeles to send in complete data, it will be under- 
stood that the figures given here do not include those counties or the 
city named. 

It is considered that the problem of punishment presents two aspects. 
On the one hand we must look toward the criminal, and on the other 
hand toward the community. Plainly, an investigation having in view 
the first aspect would take into consideration the condition of the person 
punished. The second aspect would lead to an inquiry concerning the 
crime and the punishment. We have here considered the age and occu- 
pation of those convicted as throwing light on the first aspect. It is 
hoped that in the future we may get more detail along this line, such 
as marital state, family, education, etc., at least for the felonies. We 
have also submitted data concerning the nature of offense and the 
sentence of each individual convicted. 
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Of a total of 9,632 convicted, 22, or a little more than 0.2 per cent, 
are under 15 yea.iB of age; 645, or a little over 6.5 per cent, are over 15 
and under 20 years of age; 2,750, or 28.5 per cent, are bel'wee-n 1Q a,Tii^ 
j'eargi of age; 2,070, or 21.5 per cent, are between SO ani 40 -jea-tft ol «.?,«■, 
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1,410, or 14.6 per cent, are between 40 and 60 years of age ; and 965, or a 
.trifle over 10 per cent, have passed the 50-year mark. Just 60 per cent 
of the misdemeanors committed in California during the past year, for 
which convictions were obtained, were committed by persons from 20 to 
40 years of age. 
OBBupatloni of Psrsoni Convleted of MtBdeniMnoFB Id C»ltfOpDlt> tor th« Tmf andliiR 
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In compiling the preceding table, the actual occupation of each 
individual as given by the person reporting is adhered to, with the 
exception that prostitutes, sports, etc., are put under the class name of 
" No occupation." Of the total of 9,632, 4,039, or 44.7 per cent, give 
their occupation as laborer; 1,622, or 16.8 per cent, did not divulge 
their previous occupation; 344, or 3.6 per cent, have no occupation. 
Cooks come fourth with 216, teamsters a close fifth with 213, miners 
have 209, sailors 169, painters 163, carpenters 136, waiters 121, and 
clerks 101. These eleven divisions tofal 7,311 individuals, representing 
76.9 per cent of the entire number. The remaining 24.1 per cent is 
distributed among 143 occupations, as shown by the table. 
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The greatest number 6t convictions were had for vagrancy, 2,880, or 
30 per cent, going to jail for this offense. Next comes disturbing the 
peace witji 2,303 convictions, and drunkenness with 1,795. These latter 
together constitute the class usually designated as ^^ drunk and disor- 
derly." Invariably the arrests for these offenses in the country districts 
are denominated " disturbing the peace," while in the cities " drunk " is 
the charge. The two together amount to 3,098, or 32.1 per cent of the 
whole number considered. This can safely be put as the percentage 
representing the number of individuals in this State who were sent to 
jail directly on account, of intoxicants. This and vagrancy, usually 
arising indirectly from the same cause, represent together 62 per. cent 
of all the unfortunates getting into jail in the past year on conviction 
for misdemeanors. 

For misdemeanors not specified, 619 people were convicted; for petit 
larceny, 616; beating railroad, 414; battery, 249; and assault, 108. 
The remaining 638, or 6.7 per cent, are distributed among twenty-nine 
different offenses. 
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San Mateo 




Santa Barbara 






Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 




5 


Shasta 






Sierra 


1 








Siskivou ._ . 




2 
52 
n. Re 
16 
for 
6 
in on 
27 
3 
73 
29 
7 


6 
36 
destr 
6 
emea 
3 
emea 
11 
3 
4 
14 
22 


9 

38 

oyed. 

9 

nors. 

6 

nors. 

9 

2 

13 
11 
33 






Solano 


1 

ports 
2 

onvic 
3 

eport 


50 

sent i 

3 

tions 

3 

sent 

7 

1 

4 






Sonoma __ _. 






Stanislaus . 




Setter 






Tehama 




Trinity 

Tulare _ 






Tuolumne 






Ventura 






Yolo - 






Yuba.-- - 


2 


2 












Totals - 


9632 


1889 


1100 


2434 


2596 


635 


942 


12 


24 



* Exclusive of City of Los Angeles. 
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There were 1,889 convictions for misdemeanors for which the sentence 
was for three days or under, and 1,676, or 88.2 per cent, of these were 
given in Alameda County, and all but 6 in tl^e City of Oakland. Sen- 
tences of four and five days were imposed on 1,100 persons; six to ten 
days on 2,434; eleven to thirty days on 2,596; thirty-one to sixty days 
on 635, and 942 went to jail for over sixty days. The reform schools 
received 12 convicted of misdemeanors, and 24 were put on probation. 
The failure to get reports from Los Angeles City and San Francisco 
accounts for the small number of probationers for misdemeanor offenses. 

It will be noted that the tendency in thickly populated counties is to 
short sentences, while the more rural districts give the longer terms. 
The records of convictions for misdemeanors in the City and County of 
San Francisco were consumed, but part of the books containing the 
arrests were saved. With a desire to show some of the tendencies man- 
ifested by the petty criminals in the metropolis, a copy of all the arrests 
made during the month of January, 1906, was made. This will show 
the age and occupation of the person arrested and the nature of the 
offense alleged to have been committed. There will, of course, be no 
record of sentences, and the number considered will be proportionately 
larger than in the other counties, where convictions alone are given, 
since here we have both the convicted and those against whom the charge 
was not proven. 

A total of 2,444 arrests were made in San Francisco during the month. 
Of the persons arrested, 58 were under 15 years of age; 127 between Ifi^ 
and 19; 782 between 20 and 29; 624 between 30 and 39; 495 between 40 
and 49, and 358 had reached the 50-year mark. The proportion of 
arrests under 20 years of age represents 7.5 per cent; for the State as a 
whole the percentage of those convicted of misdemeanors, under this 
age, was about one per cent less than shown here for arrests. 

The principal occupation was laborer, representing 565, or 23.1 per 
cent. The per cent for the State as a whole is 44.7, or almost twice as 
large as shown for the arrests in San Francisco. Teamsters come sec- 
ond with 153, or over 6 per cent, as against a little over 2 per cent for 
the State. Clerks and bookkeepers are third with 143 ; then come those 
of no occupation, with 141; then sailors, with T.10. Other occupations 
showing a considerable number arrested are: barbers, 25; barkeepers, 
49; blacksmiths, 23; boilermakers, 19; bricklayers, 15; butchers, 17 
carpenters, 56; engineers, 20; firemen, 38; horsemen, 20; housewives 
85; laundry-workers, 25; machinists, 37; merchants, 54; miners, o2 
painters, 39; peddlers, 42; plumbers, 26; porters, 15; printers, 20 
shoe-workers, 15; soldiers, 38; solicitors, 57; students, 36; tailors, 22 
and waiters, 53. 

The nature of offense shows 396, or 16.2 per cent were vagrants, as 
against 30 per cent for the State as a whole in convictions. Disturbing 
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the peace and drunk give 164, or 6.7 per cent, as against 32.1 per cent 
for the entire State. In other words, while 30 per cent ol all the con- 
victions in the State, outside San Francisco and Los Angeles, for mis- 
demeanor offenses were for vagrancy, in San Francisco only 16.2 per 
cent of the arrests were for this offense, and for drunk and disorderly 
almost five times as large a per cent were convicted in the State as 
were arrested in San Francisco. The nature of the offense as such 
ordinarily would not affect the number convicted, and there is no reason 
why the percentage in any occupation should be different in those con- 
victed from those arrested and the comparison here instituted can safely 
be made. 

Other offenses for which arrests were made are: gambling, 108; 
assault and battery, 116; begging, 30; miscellaneous city ordinances, 
106; exceeding speed limit in automobiles and fast driving, 31; petit 
larceny, 83; malicious mischief, 27; carrying concealed weapons, 22; 
cruelty to animals, 2t; offenses against children, 61; and liquor laws, 42. 

The Chief of Police of the City of Los Angeles furnished data for the 
twelve months here considered, but not in the form covered 'by the 
investigation. The following table is compiled from this information. 
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Begging."!!... .;_ S 

Bic;i:le ordinance ^ ■N 

Conoen led weapons N SK 11 II 

Contempt ot court 

Cruelty to animals S 

Cruelty to children _ 

Curfew ordinance ..- S 

DirrliarRlng firearms 

Disorderly house 

Disturbing peace "Si 

Drunk 

Kmlieiilement 

FmI driving""- !-'-' S3 H 

Oambllng SS H 13 

Health ordinance M S K 

Hlt^hineorciinance S ?8 

II If ame soliciting 

Incorrigible — 

L^cenBro^Fnan" '..".'". « 13 » lH 

Uallcious mischief . K 

MlBdemeanorunclasaifled. S M K V 'M 

Pelillarceny WW E 

KesUting officer ..._ S 

Sandar-clofl"e ordinance 

Vssrancr 9 m 
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During the year, 8,980 persons were arrested in Los Angeles, and 
8,244, or 91.7 per cent, convicted. Drunks furnished 5,218 arrests, and 
5,038 of these, or 96.6 per cent, were convicted. The 5,038 convicted 
drunks represent 61.1 per cent of the total number convicted, and is 
almost double the percentage convicted for this offense for the entire 
State. Vagrants represent 510 convictions, or 6 per cent of the whole, 
only one fifth as large as the percentage for this offense for the State. 

During the month of January, 1906, as has already been shown, 164 
people were arrested in San Francisco for drunkenness and disturbing 
the peace. During the same month 443 persons were arrested and 417 
convicted for these two offenses in Los Angeles. In the same month 
396 were arrested for vagrancy in San Francisco and 89 in Los Angeles, 
82 of whom were convicted. Very often the different charges are con- 
founded and a common drunk is sometimes " vagged," and vice versa. 
Totaling these offenses in the two cities we have in San Francisco 560 
arrested for the three offenses, and in Los Angeles 532 arrested and 499 
convicted. 

A large number of persons were arrested in Los Angeles City during 
the year for violating the bicycle ordinance and most of them convicted, 
463 being arrested and 445, or 96.1 per cent, convicted. 

The remainder of the table is self-explanatory and requires no 
comment. 

The data presented here, both for the entire State and the two cities 
given separately, is as complete as was possible under the circum- 
stances, and points out some very striking characteristics of the minor 
criminal. He is for the most part fully matured, many having passed 
middle age and his woes are the result most often of drink. By far the 
greater proportion are common laborers. Very few skilled men by 
comparison are convicted of these minor offenses; it is ordinarily the 
great floating population that goes from one job to another, hopinp for 
no promotion, and making no provision for the future. Ambitionless, 
aimless, these men are arrested for drunkenness on their payday spree, 
for vagrancy when going about the country on foot, or for beating the 
railroad when they would ride. Sometimes it is the more desperate 
criminal, by stress of circumstances driven to some minor crime, but 
most often just the aimless wanderer about the State. 

FELONIES- 

The data on felonies is absolutely complete, covering all offenses for 
which convictions were secured in every county in the State. The 
same plan has been followed as in misdemeanors, and tables covering 
the same subjects prepared. These will be considered in the same order 
as in the discussion of the minor offenses. 
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Of the total of 792 persons convicted of felonies during the year 
under consideration, 22, or 2.8 per cent, are under 15 years of age, and 
167, or a little over 21 per cent, are between the ages of 15 and 20 
years; showing a total of 24 per cent, or nearly one fourth of all the 
persons convicted of heinous offenses during the past year, to be under 
20 years of age. It will be remembered that but 6.7 per cent of those 
convicted of misdemeanors were under the age of 20. We shall have 
occasion to discuss this feature more fully later in the article when 
treating of juvenile crime. 

276 persons, representing 34.8 per cent, were between the ages of 20 
and 30; 163 were over 30 and under 40; 63 were between 40 and 50, 
and 47 had passed 50 years of age. 
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As in the misdemeaaora, laborers are in the majority, having 295 

of the convicts for the year, representing 37.2 per cent. Cooks are still 

near the top, coming second with 44; and those with no occupation 

have third place with 43. Clerks have 30; farmers and miners, 21 

4 — LB 
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each; carpenterB and teamstera, 17 each; painters, 16; sailors, 15; and 
waiters and messenger boys, 14 each. The remainder represent 48 
different occupations. 
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The table shows that by far the most common felony offense for 
which convictions have been secured is burglary. For the commission 
of this crime, 283 persons were convicted, being 35.7 per cent of the 
total number. Grand larceny led to 157 convictions, felonious assault 
72, robbery 62, forgery 55, murder 40, and rape 32. 

San Francisco comes first in convictions, with 133, but Los Angeles 
has 132 — just one less. San Francisco is the greatest seaport town on 
the Coast and has much the larger population. From these figures one 
of two things must be inferred, either Shn Francisco is a cleaner city 
than the southern metropolis, or the latter has a better administration 
of justice in its police department and criminal courts. This must be 
left to the deduction of the reader. 

Alameda County has 62 convictions, San Joaquin 56, Fresno 38, 
Butte 35, San Diego 22, Santa Cruz and Santa Clara 19 each, Tulare 17, 
Solano 16, Shasta and Ventura 14 each. Riverside 13, San Luis Obispo 
and Sonoma 11 each, and Contra Costa, Kern, Merced, Sacramento, 
San Bernardino, and Yuba 10 each. These numbers show conclusively 
that the number of convicted criminals in a county does not depend 
upon the population. There are evidently two factors involved: the 
character of the people and the administration of justice. Where the 
administration of justice is lax and the population bad, there will be 
proportionately a small number of convictions. Where the population 
is bad and the administration of justice rigid, there will be, of necessity, 
a large number of persons sent to prison. Without knowing one of 
these two factors it is impossible to judge the character of the other. 

The population of the different counties of the State has changed 
considerably in the last five years, with a general increase in all. We 
can take the population of five years ago as a basis of comparison, 
without doing violence to the truth. Wihere, therefore, San Francisco 
with a population of 342,782 has 183 convictions and Los Angeles 
County with a population of 170,298 has practically the same number 
of convictions, we can not but note the discrepancy. Still more strik- 
ing is the case of Sacramento County with 45,915 people and 10 
convictions, and San Joaquin with a population of 35,452 and 56 con- 
victions. 
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LenfiTth of Sentence for Persons Convicted of Felonies, Duping the Year ending June 30, 

1906. (Tabulated by Counties.) 
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The table shows that 189 of the 792 convicted in the year were sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for less than two years; 297 got from 2 to 5 
years; 104 from 6 to 10; 46 from 11 to 20; 13 over 20 and less than 
life; 16 received life sentences; 6 were condemned to death; 102 went 
to reform school, and 19 were released on probation. Those probated 
in San Francisco and Sonoma counties and in the six counties failing to 
report are not included, as the penitentiary records do not show these. 

On the whole, there appears a greater disposition to give longer terms 
in the less thickly populated counties. Of the 75 sent to penitentiaries 
for over 10 years, 36, or less than 50 per cent, were sent from San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Alameda, Sacramento, San Joaquin, Fresno and 
San Diego, the seven most populous counties, representing 453, or over 
57 per cent, of the convictions. These same counties represent 57 per 
cent of the sentences under five years, or exactly their quota. The 
main difference is thus seen to be in the medium sentence. The cities 
give short or medium sentences as a rule, while the rural counties either 
let a man off with a very short sentence or give him the limit. 

JUVENILE CRIME. 

• 

In considering the ages of persons convicted of misdemeanors in this 
State, it was found that comparatively few of such offenders were chil- 
dren. This can be accounted for, partly by the tendency to condone 
in the youth that which we punish in the man, and partly because the 
most prevalent petty crimes are drunkenness and vagrancy, to neither 
of which the very young are addicted to as great a degree as the mature 
man. But when we investigate the more serious crimes, — burglary, 
robbery, rape, murder, and the like, — we find the boy under 20 years of 
age occupying an important place. The crime age is from 12 to 60, a 
period of forty-eight years. Few persons commit serious offenses under 
12 or over 60. The first eight of these years give us 189 convicted of 
offenses of the grade of felony, from a total of 792, or 24 per cent. One 
would naturally think that these tender years would, year for year, 
yield less serious offenses than the years representing mature life. But 
representing I6f per cent of the crime age they give us 24 per cent of 
the crimes, and the period from 15 to 19 years inclusive gives more 
crimes per year than any other period of human life. 

As an aid to the prosecution of this inquiry, data was secured from 
the two State reformatories, at lone and Whittier, and the table given 
below is compiled from this information : 
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Table of Juvenile Cpimes, Showing Ages and Condition of Offendeps Committed to Preston 
and Whittier Schools for the Twelve Months ending June 30, 1906. 




Alameda 



Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte--. 
£1 Dorado... 
Fresno 



Glenn 

Humboldt _ . 

Inyo 

Kern ... 

Kings 

lios Angeles 



16 
15 
15 
17 
17 
15 



16 

17 

No 

No 

12 

10 

16 

13 

17 

14 

.No 
No 
16 

13 
12 
12 
16 
17 

16 
No 
15 
14 

No 

16 

15 

14 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

16 

15 

16 

17 

16 

14 

15 

18 

16 

15 : 



Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male..- 
Male 



Felony— not specified. 
Burglary 



Robbery 



Grand larceny 
Grand larceny 



Delinquent child ; 
charged with rape, 
reduced to battery. 

Male Burglary 

Male Grand larceny 

commitments. 

commitments. 

Male — Burglary .-_ 

Male Burglary __. 

Male Robbery-- 

Male . - . Incorrigibility 

Male — Grand larceny 

Female . Dependent child; 
wayward. 

commitments. 



c o m m It 
Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Female 

Male 

c o m ni it 

Male 

Male 

c o ni ni it! 
Female . 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Female . 

Male 

Male 



ments. 

Incorrigibility ; petit 
larceny. 

Incorrigibility 

Burglary 

I ncorrigibility 

Burglary 

Incorrigibility 



Grand larceny 

ments. 
Rape 

Incorrigibility ; petit 

larceny, 
ments. 

I ncorrigibility 

Burglary _ 

Grand larceny 

Burglary 



15 


Male 


14 
16 


Male 

Male 


16 
15 
15 
13 


Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 



Burglary 

Burglary 

Burglary 

Burglary 

Burglary 

Burglary 

Burglary 

Burglary 

Burglary 

Burglary _ 

Incorrigibilitv 

Delinquent child 

Stole wheel, larceny .. 
Dependent child 

Dependent child; va- 
grancy. 

Petit larceny 

Grand larceny 



Dependent child, 

Burglary 

Larceny _. . 

Grand larceny. 



History, Occupation, Etc. 



Worked as errand boy ; had no 
home. 

Worked at odd jobs about Oak- 
land. 

Shipping clerk; played for 
dances. 

Plumber's shop ; orphans' home 
for three years. 

Worked at odd jobs about Oak- 
land. 

Grocery clerk; worked at can- 
ning factory and foundry. 

At home ; odd jobs. 
Boy tramp. 



Odd jobs in Chico, and vagrant. 
At home in Gridley. 
On ranch ; can not read or write. 
Unemployed. 
Worked as cowboy. 
Unemployed ; eloped with man 
from Crockett. 



Odd jobs around Fresno. 

Odd jobs around Fresno. 

No employment. 

Ranch hand; teamster. 

Odd jobs around Fresno. 

Has been employed as house 

servant. 
Ranch work. 

Worked at common labor. 
Has done work on farm. 



Has worked in dry goods store. 
Common tramp. 
Messenger boy. 
Common labor and tramp. 
Common labor and tramp. 
Common labor and tramp. 
Odd jobs. 

Common labor and tramp. 
Odd jobs. 
Odd jobs. 

Cooked on night lunch wagon. 
Odd jobs. 

Worked in father's grocery store. 
Odd jobs. 

School boy— not employed. 
Servant girl. 
Messenger boy. 

Has St. Vitus' dance ; never em- 
ployed. 
Tramp. 

Messenger boy. 

Messenger boy; stole motor 

cycle. 
Worked in drug store. 
Assisting older person in theft. 
Unemployed. 
Unemployed; stole horse and 

buggy. 
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Table of Juvenile Crimes, Showing Ages and Condition of Offenders Committed to Preston 
and Whittier Schools for the Twelve Months ending June 30, i90th-C(mtintted, 



County. 







Offense. 



History, Occupation, Etc. 



Los Angeles— 

Qmtinued, 



Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa.. 
JIdenaocino 



14 
15 
17 
18 
16 

12 
15 

18 

14 

13 

16 

16 
18 
16 

17 

15 

14 
12 

17 

15 

15 
13 

14 

13 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

15 
12 

16 

16 

15 

14 

15 
13 

15 

17 

No 

No 



Male 

Female . 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Female . 
Male 

Male . -- 

Male 

Male 

Male... 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Female . 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Female . 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

c o m m it 
c o m m it 



Beat board bill . . 
Dependent child 

Forgery , 

Grand larceny ._ 
Petit larceny 



Dependent child 

Dependent child; va- 
grancy. 

Incorrigible; petit lar- 
ceny. 

Larceny ; dependent 
child. 

Larceny ; delinquent 
child. 

Burglary; dependent 
child. 

Delinquent child 

Incorrigible 

Arson 



Opium habit; incorri- 
gible. 

Moral depravity; de- 
linquent child. 

Delinquent child 

Delinquent child 



Larceny; dependent 

child. 
Larceny ; dependent 

child. 

Burglary 

Burglary 



Larceny . 

Delinquent child , 
Incorrigibility.-. 



Incorrigibility; 

grancy. 
Burglary 



va- 



Incorrigibility ; bur- 
glary. 

Incorrigibility; indo- 
lence. 

Delinquent child 

Delinquent child; lar- 
ceny. 

Incorrigibility; moral 
depravity. 

Incorrigibility ; way- 
ward. 

Delinquent child; va- 
grant. 

Delinquent child; lar- 
ceny. 

Larceny 

Grand la 



larceny 



Incorrigibility ; bur- 
glary. 

Grand larceny 

ments. 
ments. 



Laborer in Los Angeles. 
Unemployed — colored. 
Forged check for $65 in Compton. 
Messenger boy ; stole a rig. 
Unemployed ; stole cartridges 

from shooting gallery. 
Has been in detention nome. 
Unemployed negro boy. 

Worked in bird store; stole 
books from Redondo library. 

Unemployed; has been in de- 
tention home. 

Unemployed; has been in de- 
tention home. 

Tramp ; broke into store in Los 
Angeles. 

Has been in detention home. 

Telephone girl and candy girl. 

Farmer boy; attempted to de- 
stroy schoolhouse at Moneta. 

Farmer boy. 

Unemployed. 

Unemployed ; history unknown. 

Newsboy; has been in deten- 
tion home. 

Janitor work; stole from em- 
ployer. 

Worked in tailor shop; stole 
from butcher shop. 

Worked in printing shop. 

Unemployed; robbed till in res- 
taurant. 

Messenger boy; stole shoes and 
kept bad company. 

Has been in detention home for 
two years. 

Worked for abstract company; 
has been in Colorado reforma- 
tory. 

Boy tramp; would not stay at 
home. 

Nurse girl ; committed burglary 
in Los Angeles. 

Odd jobs; stole whisky from a 
cellar. 

Farm hand ; committed for in- 
dolency. 

Unemployed; colored boy. 

Unemi)loyed; has been m Los 
Angeles Detention Home. 

Laborer — Los Angeles. 

Unemployed; prostitute. 

Unemployed; has been in de- 
tention home. 

Unemployed ; has been in de- 
tention home. 

Ranch hand. 

Worked in store; stole horse 
and buggy from mother. 

Broke into nouse in San Rafael. 

Seaman ; odd jobs on land. 
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Table of Juvenile Crimes, Showinsr Asres and Condition of Offendeps Committed to Preston 
and Whittier Schools for the Twelve Months endinsr June 30, i906— Continued. 



County. 



> 

<0 




Merced 



Modoc , 

Mono.. -- 

Monterey 



Napa 



Nevada ... 
Orange ... 



Placer ... 
Plumas . . 
Riverside 



Sacramento 



San Benito 

San Bernardino 



San Diego 



San Francisco. 



13 

16 

No 
No 
16 

15 

16 

16 
12 

17 

11 

No 

17 

15 

No 

14 

17 

14 

11 

8 

16 

17 
15 

16 

14 

13 

14 

15 
No 



Offense. 



Male 
Male 



commitments. 



commit 
Male 

Male 

Male 

Female _ 
Male 



Incorrigibility; 

ceny. 
Incorrigibility . 



lar- 



ments. 

Lewd and dissolute 
person. 

Incorrigibility; bur- 
glary. 

Incorrigibility 



Incorrigibility 
Grand larceny 



Female . "Grand larceny 

Male Incorrigibility _ _ . 

commitments. 

Male Burglary 

Male Burglary 

commitments. 
Female . Dependent child. 
Incorrigibility -- 



Male 
Male 



.■ Incorrigibility 



Female 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male.-.. 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

commit 



Incorrigibility 

Incorrigibility _. 

Petit larceny; incorri- 
gibility. 

Embezzlement 

Delinquent child 



History, Occupation, Etc. 



17 I Male... 
13 I Male... 



Beating way on trains ; 
dependent child. 

Delinquent child; bad 
com pany. 

Grand larceny ; de- 
pendent child. 

Delinquent child; 
would not stay at 
home. 

Delinquent child 



Unemployed ; stole chickens in 

Merced. 
Laborer; stole chickens in 

Merced. 



Ranch hand; allowed himself 
to be used by tramps. 

Electric supply house in Mon- 
terey. 

Ranch hand; home in Ken- 
tucky. 

Domestic and waitress. 

Newsboy; stole wheel in San 
Francisco. 

Salesgirl. 

Unemployed. 

Ranch work and messenger boy. 
Worked in packing-house. 

History unknown. 
Fruit-packer; boy tramp; lived 

with negroes. ' 
Was too unruly for the public 

schools. 
Colored girl ; unemployed. 
Colored boy; unemployed. 
Shoe-black. 

Odd jobs about city. 
Worked in drug store; parents 
divorced and Doth remarried. 
Employed as cash boy. 

Messenger boy. 

Horse thief, Sacramento. 

Janitor in barbershop. 



Employed in tailor shop; from 
Orphans' Home, San Kafael. 
ments. 

Incorrigibility '. Employed in store; was in Gold- 

I en Reformatory. 
Attempted rape I Odd jobs. 



13 Female . Attempted to poison j 

; family Unemployed. 

15 Male : Petit larceny; incor- 

rigibility ; At home in Rcdlands. 

11 Male .Larceny i Unemployed ; stole bicycle in 

San Bernardino. 

16 j Male Rape Common laborer. 

16 Male Burglary; incorrigi- : 

bility -.- -. .., Worked in butcher shop. 

Burplary ; incorrigi- 
bility - Worked in trunk factory. 

Burglary ; incorrigi- ' 
bility 

Burglary; incorrigi- 
bility 

Petty thief ; incorrigi- 
bility _ 

15 ! Male Robbery 



16 
16 
16 



Male 

Male 

Male 



14 Male 



15|Male-.- Petit larceny 

13 I Male \ Public institution .. 

14 /Male Petit larceny 



Worked in printing office. 
Worked as bellboy. 



Peddler and confirmed thief. 
Worked at can factory; robbed 

messenger boy. 
Lives at home; odd jobs. 
Learning barber's trade. 
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Table of Juvv^le Crimes, Showing Ages and Condition of OfTenders Committed to Prestoki 
and Whlttiep Sehools for the Twelve Months ending June 30, 1906— Continued, 



County. 


1 


Sex. 


Offense. 


History, Occupation, Etc. 


Sierra - 


No 
No 
11 
15 

14 
16 
13 

12 

17 
15 
16 

16 

No 

16 

16 

12 

13 

16 

17 

No 

10 

16 

16 

16 

16 

17 

No 

16 


commit 
commit 
Male.— 
Male-... 

Male-.. 
Male.-.. 
Male 

Male 

Male 

Male.- 
Male-.. 

Male— - 
commit 
Male 

Male-- 

Male.-. 

Male—. 

Male 

Male- 
commit 

Male 

Male- — 
Male-.-. 

Male 

Male 

Male — 
commit 


ments. 
ments. 
Burglary 




Siskiyou ..- 




Solano 


Broke into house in Benicia. 




Grand larceny 

Burelarv 


Confirmed thief ; from Boys' and 

Girls' Aid Society. 
Bootblack stand. 


Sonoma 


Burglary 


Errand boy. 
Lived at home. 




Petit larceny; incor- 
rigibility 


Stanislaus 

Sutter 


Incorrigibility . - _ 

Grand larceny 

Burglary 

Cruelty to animals ; 

incorrieibility 

Incorrigi Dility 

ments. 
Incorrigibility _. 

■ 

Intemperance; incor- 
rigibility 


Liyed at home, but beyond pa- 
rents' control. 
Clerk ; stole from employer. 
Boy tramp. 


Tehama 


Trinity 


Worked as laborer. 
Farm hand. 


Tulare 


Has lived and worked on a farm 




all his life. 
Farm hand. 




Larceny; incorrigibil- 
ity 

Larceny ; incorrigibil- 
ity - 

Robbery 


Unemployed. 

Attending school. 
At home on ranch; seriously 
injured man and robbed him. 
Odd jobs. 




Burglary 


Tuolumne.- — 
Ventura 


ments. 

Incorrigibility 

Incorrigibility 

Burglary 


Unemployed ; home life good. 

Ranch work. 

Boy tramp; home in the East. 

Boy tramp ; home in the East. 

Living at nome. 

Boy tramp ; home in the East. 






Burglary 


Yolo-- 


Petit larceny 

Burglary 

ments. 


Yuba..- 


Male 


Burglary 


Made his own way since 13 years 
of age, tramping and working. 



This table covers all commitments to these institutions for both mis- 
demeanors and felonies, 98 being for the former and 102 for felonies. 
The remaining 87 of the 189 under 20 years of age convicted of felonies 
are in the penitentiaries at Folsom and San Quentin. 

Of the 98 misdemeanors considered here, one child was 8 years of 
age, two were 10, three 11, six 12, twelve 13, sixteen 14, twenty-two 
15, twenty-five 16, eight 17, and three 18. Of the 102 felonies, one was 
10 years of age, one 11, four 12, eight 13, five 14, twenty -two 16, thirty- 
six 16, twenty-three 17, one 18, and one 19. 

One colored girl, 11 years of age, was committed to the reform school 
during the year for incorrigibility; three white girls 14 years of age, 
one 15, five 16, one 17, and two 18; a total of 13 for minor offenses, in 
most cases for waywardness. 

One girl of 13 was committed for trying to poison her family, one 
of 17 for burglary, and one of 17 for grand larceny; making a total 
of three females committed for felonies. 
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Twelve of the number under consideration had previeusly been 
inmates of detention homes, and 6 of orphan asylums. One is the 
child of a parent convicted of a felony, and at least one has parents 
divorced. Forty-five seem to have been pursuing steady, and 72 inter- 
mittent, employment; 22 lived at home, and only 2 are recorded as 
attending school. Nineteen are boy tramps. 

The great number of these unfortunate youths that have been em- 
ployed at either permanent or intermittent work and the comparatively 
small number attending school seems a significant fact. Thousands of 
neglected boys are tramping about the streets of our cities, and many 
mere children are confirmed tramps, learning, thus early, to live by 
their wits. Most of the youthful criminals in our penal institutions 
already have ^'records." Their first offenses have been condoned or 
undetected, and it is the usual thing to have ^'confirmed thief" or ^*boy 
tramp" or "released from detention home" written opposite the name 
of a child of 15 or 16 years. Of the 189 youthful felons convicted in 
this one year in our State, 87 are already so hardened in crime that it 
is thought useless by the courts to send them to the reform schools and 
they are consigned to the penitentiaries, where in company with older 
criminals they complete their education in crime. They have long 
been familiar with the inside of jails 'and the confinement no longer 
shames them. It is merely the restraint they dread. "Familiarity" 
has bred "contempt," and the most salutary effect of punishment is 
now lost. This is the testimony of the probation and juvenile court 
officers throughout the State. It would seem that contemplating the 
appalling number of juvenile offenders guilty of every offense, from 
petty stealing to highway robbery and murder, the record of which we 
have given here, every individual in the State must of necessity decide 
that something is wrong with our present methods. We have no new 
method to offer, but the facts are here referred with the hope that 
some improvement may be brought about when once the people are 
aware of the actual conditions. 

DIVORCES. 

On account of the destruction of the records of the County Clerk of 
San Francisco, not enough data on divorces could be secured from that 
county for the first six months of the present year to warrant a tabu- 
lation. For that reason, the number of divorces granted in the last six 
months of 1905 are tabulated. The number of marriages for the entire 
year is given, but the percentage of divorces to marriages is computed 
from the number of marriages occurring during the same six months 
covered by the divorces. Aside from this one county, the records are 
for the twelve months ending June 30, 1906, and will be so understood 
throughout this discussion. Only final decrees are considered. 
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The total number of marriages for the year is 17,932, while 2,133 
divorces are considered. The percentage of divorces to marriages, 
deducting from the total the number occurring in San Francisco the 
first six months of this year, is 13.1. 8an Francisco is first in number 
of divorces granted, having 475 for the half-year, or 950 for the entire 
year, if the same proportion prevailed throughout the year. Los 
Angeles is second with 466, and Alameda third with 180. Sacramento 
shows 95, Santa Clara 79, San Bernardino 63, and Fresno 53. Alpine, 
Colusa, and Modoc counties granted no final decrees of divorce during 
the entire year. 

Husbands were plaintiffs in 588 instances, representing 27.6 per cent, 
and wives in 1,545 instances, or 72.4 per cent. 

Divorces were given to 1,481 couples who had been married in Cali- 
fornia, to 584 married in the United States outside of Califoi;nia, and 
to 68 married in foreign countries, representing 69.4, 27.4, and 3.2 per 
cent respectively. 

Parties divorced had been married less than 5 years in 484 instances; 
706 from 5 to 10 years; 647 from 10 to 20 years, and 296 over 20 years; 
representing 22.7, 33.1, 30.4, and 13.8 per cent respectively. 

The tabulation for causes of divorce follows the statutory divisions. 
Adultery brought about 105 divorces, or 4.9 per cent; extreme cruelty, 
591 or 27.7 per cent; willful desertion, 967, or 45.3 per cent; ;aeglect and 
failure to provide, 334, or 15.7 per cent; intemperance, 119, or 5.6 per 
cent; and conviction of a felony, 17, or .8 per cent. 

Investigation into the family life of divorced parties shows that 
1,265 families, representing 59.3 per cent of the total number, reported 
no children; 342, or 16 per cent, have children under 5 years of age; 
313, or 14.7 per cent, have children under 10 years, but none under 5 
years of age ; 213 have children over 10, but none under that age. The 
total number of children involved is 1,536, or about three children to 
every four divorces. The large percentage of divorces given to families 
reporting no children, and the comparatively small number of children 
involved, suggest this absence of children as one of the potent causes 
of divorce. 

In order to show percentages of divorces in the different counties 
under the several divisions, the table showing numbers above is reduced 
to percentages and is here given: 
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Percentage of Divorces for the Several Counties of California, Classified to Show. 
Condition of Parties, for the Twelve Months ending June 30, 1906. 



• 


Number of Divorces. 


Plaintiff. 
Percentage. 


j Where Married. 
Percentage. 


Length of Time M arbied: 
Percentage. 


Counties. 
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09 

cr 
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Oi 
on 
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1 
1 • 


50 

GD 

CO 

• 


3 

• 
• 
1 
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I en 





u 

1 
( 
1 

1 

1 



28 


Alanaeda _ 

Alpine 


180 

No 

11 

28 

9 

No 

18 

6 
13 
53 

6 
34 

3 

29 
18 
10 

5 
466 

3 
13 

1 

11 
No 

1 
23 

24; 

20 
19 

7 

1 
15 
95 

4 
63 
43 
475 
40 
16 1 

7 
19 
79 
28 
37 

7 
25 
11 1 
37 
13 

4 

6 

6 
29 
11 
12 

'I 


28.8 

divo 

27.3 

28.6 

33.3 

divo 

27.8 

16.7 

30.8 

34.0 

40.0 

17.7 

6<i.7 

17.2 

50.0 

50.0 

40.0 

26.6 

66.6 

38.5 

"12^5' 
63.6 
divo 

'2i'7' 
37.5 
20.0 
36.8 

i 28.6 

'53.3' 
28.4 

' 75.0 
27.0 
20.9 
28.0 
22.5 
37.5 
28.6 
36.8 
22.8 
25.0 
35.1 
14 3 
12.0 
45.5 
5.4 
15.4 

'33"3 
33.3 
31.0 
36.3 
50.0 
9.5 


■1 

71.2 75.5 
rces fiorthe 


22.2 
year. 

"10^7' 


2.3 
9.9 


\ 21.1 32.3 

; 


29.4 

27.3 
35.7 
33.3 

16.7 
16.7 
2i.O 
34.0 
20.0 
29.4 
66.7 
37.9 
11.1 
20.0 
80.0 
30.7 


1 

17.2 


Amador 


72.7 
7L4 
66.7 

rces f 
72.2 
83.3 
69.2 
66.0 
60.0 
82.3 
33.3 
82.8 
fO.O 
50.0 
60.0 
73.4 
33.3 
61.5 

100.0 
87.5 
36.4 

rcf»s f 

100.0 
78.3 
62.5 
80.0 
63.3 
71.4 

1CK).0 
46.7 
71.6 
25.0 
73.0 
79.1 
72.0 
77.5 
62.5 
71.4 
63.2 
77.2 : 
75.0 
64.9 
85.7 
88.0 
54.5 
94.6 
84.6 

100.0 
66. 7 
66.7 
69.0 
63.7 
50.0 
90 5 

100.0 


90.9 

89.3 

100.0 

or the 

77.8 

66.7 

92.3 

64.1 

60.0 

70.6 

100.0 

75.9 

72»2 


1 18.2 
36.7 
22.2 

27.8 
16.7 
38.5 
26.4 
20.0 
23.5 

, 27.6 
1 6.6 

'"20"6 
20.4 
33.3 
23.1 
; 25.0 
! 12.6 
27.3 


46.4 
21.4 
4i.5 

44.4 
33.3 
30.8 
32.0 
40 
26.5 
33.3 
27.6 
(J6.6 
60.0 

'31.8 
6(3.6 
46.1 
25.0 
37.6 
46.4 


9.1 


Butte. 

Calaveras 


7.2 


Colusa 

Contra Costa 


year. 
22.2 
33.3 
7.7 
32.1 
40.0 
23.5 

"20.7 
•22.2 


"'5.9 

"3"4 
6.6 

"ai 




11.1 


Del Norte 


33.3 


El Dorado _ 


7.7 


Fresno 


7.6 


Glenn 

Humboldt 

Invo 


20.0 
20.6 


Kern -.. 

Killers 


6.9 
18.7 


Lalce 


80.0 20.0 
80.0 20-0 


20.0 


Lassen 




Los Angeles 


49.8 
66.6 
76.9 
75.0 
87.6 
90 9 

or the 

100.0 
65.2 
79.2 
iKJ.O 
52.5 
85.7 

100.0 
6«>.6 
75.8 
25.0 
52.4 
62.8 
75.1 
70.0 
75.0 
85.7 
78.9 
72.1 
85.7 
81.1 

lOO.O 
72.0 

100.0 
83.8 
84.6 
75.0 
83.3 
83.3 
79.3 
81.8 
50.0 
85.7 
75.0 


44.8 
33.3 
23.1 
25.0 
12.5 
9.1 
year. 


17.1 


Madera 




Marin 


23.1 
26.0 
50.0 
18.2 

100.0 
21.7 
12.6 
20.0 
2m.2 
42.8 


7.7 


MariDOPa 


25.0 


Menaocino 




Merced 


9.1 


Modoc 




Mono - 




Monterey 

Nevada 


26.0 
20.8 
5.0 
36.8 
14.3 


8.8 

' 5!6' 
10.6 


30.4 
20.9 

;io.o 

10.6 
14.3 
100.0 
13.3 
27.4 

'26 J 
18.6 
26.2 
17.5 
25.0 
14.2 
21.1 
11.4 
17.9 
21.7 
14.3 
28.0 
36.5 
13.5 
23.0 
50.0 
66.6 
33.3 
20.7 
45.4 
25.0 
33.3 
12.5 


30.4 
41.6 
40.0 
31.6 
14.3 


17.5 
26.0 
10.0 


Orange _ 

Placer 


31.6 
28.6 






Rivt^rside . .-. 


26.7 
23.1 
50.0 
46.0 
34.9 
20.9 
20.0 
25.0 

21.1 

22.8 

7.1 

16.2 


6.7 
1.1 

25.0 
1.6 
2.3 
4.0 

10.0 

"l4'3 

1 

"5'i" 

7.1 ; 
2.7 1 


26.7 
37.9 

"3i'7 
30.2 
32.0 
30.0 
31.2 
28.6 
a3.2 
31.6 
35.7 
24.3 
42.9 
28.0 
54.5 
40.5 
15.4 
25 
16.7 
16.7 
41.3 
36.4 
41.7 
33.3 
37.5 

33.1 


46.7 
21.0 
75.0 
38.1 
34.9 
34.4 
37.5 
31.2 
28.6 
15.7 
34.2 
17.9 
24.3 
28.6 
28.0 

'32]5 
38.5 
25.0 
16.7 
50.0 
20.7 
9.1 
33.3 
23.8 
60.0 


13.3 


Sacramento ._ 


13.7 


San Benito 


26.0 


San Bernardino - - . 

San DieKO 


9.5 
16.3 


San Francisco 

San Joaonin 


7.4 
16.0 


San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 


12.5 
28.6 


Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara _ 


"22.8 
28.6 


Shasta 


29.7 
14.3 


Siskivou • 


28.0 


1 


18.0 


Solano -_ .- 


9.0 


Sonoma 


13.5 
7.7 
25.0 
16.7 
16.7 
20.7 
18.2 
50.0 
14.3 
25.0 


2.7 

7.7 


13.5 




23.0 


Sutter _ 




Trinity ._ 




Tulare.. 

Tuolumne 


17.3 
9.1 






Yolo 


9.6 


Yuba 




Whole State 


2,133 


27.6 


72.4 


69.4 


27.4 


3.2 


2.'.7 


30.4 


13.8 
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Pepeentacre of Dlvoreas for the Several Counties of California, Classified to Show 
Condition of Parties, for the Twelve Months ending June 80, 1906— Contmu«d. 





Causb fob Divorce. 
Percentage. 


Number 
AND Ages of Children. 

Percentage. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Two tables are given on marriage. One shows the number and con- 
dition of the parties, and the other the corresponding percentages. 
These tables, in slightly different form, were compiled by the State 
Board of Health. As has already been mentioned, that Department 
as well as this Bureau has the duty of collecting statistics on marriage. 

Of the 17,932 marriages, 13,182, or 73.5 per cent, were the first of 
both parties; 1,958, or 10.9 per cent, were first of groom only; 1,450, or 
8.1 per cent, first of bride only, and in 1,342 instances, representing 7.5 
per cent, both parties had been married at least once before. Of the 
grooms, 15,140, or 84.4 per cent, were married for the first time, as 
against 14,632, or 81.6 per cent, brides likewise never married before. 
1,665 husbands, or 9.2 per cent, had been married before and their 
wives had died, and 1,891 wives, or 10.5 per cent, had lost husbands by 
death. Of the men, 1,137, or 6.4 per cent, were divorcees, while 1,409, 
or 7.9 per cent, of the women had had similar matrimonial experiences. 
The women are thus seen to exceed in the number of widowed and 
divorced who remarry. In five counties only did the number of 
divorced men exceed the number of divorced women remarrying; the 
counties are Colusa (where no divorces were granted during the time in 
question). Kings, Monterey, Placer, and San Luis Obispo. Fourteen 
counties had more widowers than widows remarry; they are Calaveras, 
Kings, Merced, Monterey, Riverside, San Benito, San Bernardino, San 
Diego, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, Santa Cruz, Siskiyou, Sutter, 
and Tehama. 
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CHINESE AND JAFANESE-THEIR NUMBER AND 

CONDITION. 



In the last Biennial Report of this Bureau an investigation into the 
condition of the Orientals in the State was undertaken. During the 
past two years this inquiry has been prosecuted more exhaustively 
along similar lines. The former report led to the conclusion that on 
October 1, 1904, there were upwards of 20,000 Japanese and in the 
neighborhood of 40,000 Chinese resident in our State. Since that time 
all the passenger steamship lines running vessels to San Francisco have 
reported monthly the arrival and departure of Chinese and Japanese. 

The following table shows these figures in detail for the two years 
beginning October I, 1904: ' 



Applval and Departure of OrientalSt Port of San FraneiseOt During the Two Tears 

Ending September 30, 1906. 
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By far the greater number of Japanese coming to San Francisco 
arrive from the Hawaiian Islands; the increase from this point during 
the first year considered being 6,271, and during the year just passed 
9,206, making a total addition of 16,477 to our Japanese population 
from that source, taking into consideration all departures. During the 
year ending September 30, 1905, the departures to Asia from this port 
exceeded the arrivals from the same source by 1,020. This covered the 
time of the Russo-Japanese war. During the last year the decrease 
in population due to departures to the home country was 798, making. 
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a total of 1,819 for the two years. Deducting this from the increaee 
due to arrivals from the Hawaiian Islands, there remains a net increase 
of 13,658, which number represents the increase in Japanese population 
coming through the Golden Gate alone. The 15,477 increase from 
Honolulu and other island points is not recorded by the immigration 
authorities, from the fact that these are considered domestic ports, and 
no record is kept of travel between such ports. 

The numbers given here do not represent estimates, but actual figures, 
taken from the records of the steamship companies. 

During the time in question a net decrease in Chinese population iB 
shown, amounting to 7,748 people. The decrease in the first year waa 
4,011, and in the year just ended 3,737. The old men of this race are 
constantly going back to their native land to spend their remaining 
years, and the Exclusion Law prevents the influx of the younger gen- 
eration. The arrivals shown in the table are for the most part the 
return of certificated Chinese after a visit to their country. 

Before the destruction of the records of this Bureau, data from sev- 
eral hundred individual establishments employing Oriental labor had 
been collected, mainly in San Francisco. Immediately after that time 
the investigation was resumed for the purpose of ascertaining the exact 
condition of the Oriental throughout the State as regards his wages, 
cost of living, mode of life, marital condition, etc. One hundred and 
fifty establishments, covering 818 Chinese and 199 Japanese, were 
investigated and individual data collected at first hand from these 
people. This was done in addition to the farm-labor inquiry, detailed 
information on which is found on pages 7'2 to 81 of this report. 
The data contained here was gathered in San Francisco, Oakland, 
Sacramento, San Jose, Fresno, Stockton, Bakersfield, and Los Angeles. 

The following tables show the wages paid in different occupations to 
Chinese and Japanese, together with the number in each occupation: 
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Wage data was not obtained on all the 818 Chinese and 199 Japa- 
nese, the aggregate number covered by these wage tables being 783 
Chinese and 133 Japanese, exclusive of the 1,951 farm laborers already 
referred to. 

The Orientals operate a great many small establishments, and in 
most every instance the proprietor will be found working with his men 
and managing the business at the same time. This is noted in the last 
column headed " Doing Own Work." These men are employed and 
could not be omitted from the general table. The wages paid in stores 
and factories do not differ materially from the rates paid to agricultural 
laborers. The higher rates are received by the more skilled workmen 
and the expert clerks. 

It was noted that the white employer of Oriental labor seldom, if 
ever, furnished board. The Oriental employer, on the contrary, does 
this invariably. With these people, the employes are regularly housed 
and fed under the roof of the employer. This results from two circum- 
stances: the comparatively small number employed in an establish- 
ment and the lack of family life among this class of people, especially 
the Chinese. 

Another notable feature of Oriental labor is the total lack of employ- 
ment of women and children. It is not the Chinese or Japanese custom 
to put out the women and children to work, and in the cases where 
there are Oriental families here, there is no employment for females 
and children outside the home. 

The most common occupations of the Chinese in the cities are keeping 
stores, laundries, making garments and cigars, and serving as cooks, 
waiters, etc. 

\The Japanese are engaged in the same occupations, and in addition 
are taking up many vocations not heretofore entered by the Chinese. 
The Chinese content themselves with the old hand laundry or wash 
house. This has been one of their favorite occupations for many years. 
The Japanese were running nine fully equipped steam laundries in the 
City of San Francisco alone, prior to the fire, and they are bringing 
the most improved methods to bear in every occupation in which they 
are engaged. The individual worker commands about the same wage 
as his Chinese competitor, which is, as has been seen, considerably 
iower than the prevailing rate paid for white labor of the same kind. 
With his improved machinery and methods of work he undoubtedly is 
able to accomplish much more. 

Each Oriental considered was asked certain questions concerning 
his marital condition, birthplace, ability to read the English language, 
cost of board, cost of clothing, and percentage of food and clothing of 
Oriental production outside the United States. 

Of the 818 Chinese considered, 594 were married and 224 single. Of 
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the 594 married, 550 had their wives in China and but 44 had their 
wives in this country with them. Of the 199 Japanese, there were 36 
married and 163 single. Of the 36 married men, 29 had their wives 
here and only 7 left them in Japan. The character of our population 
of these two races can be readily understood from these figures. The 
majority of the Chinese are middle-aged married men. Their families 
in over 92 per cent of the instances are in China, where their real 
homes are, where their money is constantly sent, and where the old 
Chinaman retires to spend his declining years. 

The Jap, on the other hand, is usually a young, unmarried man. 
When he is married his wife is here with him. 

Of the 818 Chinese, 490, or over 59 per cent, can not read the English 
language; and 84, or 42 per cent of the 199 Japanese considered, are 
illiterate. 

One hundred and sixty-one Chinese claimed to be native sons, while 
but five Japanese boasted a like distinction. 

In collecting tbe data on cost of board and clothing, and percentage 
produced in the Orient, great care was used to arrive at correct results 
and not mere opinion. To this end the Oriental questioned was 
required to recall as nearly as possible the items going to make up his 
expenditure along the line under consideration. This was very easy as 
far as the cost of board was concerned. Here usually the man was 
boarded by his employer, who had a very accurate record of his expen- 
diture. 

Of the Chinese, 20 gave their yearly cost of clothing at $20; 48 at $25; 
240 at $30; 289 at $35; 116 at $40; 19 at $45; 7 at $60; 9 at $65; 32 
at $70; 13 at $75, and 25 at $80. The monthly cost of board was given 
by 19 at $7; 47 at $8; 17 at $9; 160 at $10; 163 at $11; 323 at $12; 41 
at $14, and 48 at $15. As regards percentage of food })rought from the 
Orient, 155 Chinese gave 20 per cent foreign; 240 gave 25 per cent; 217 
gave 30 per cent; 101 gave 35 per cent; 11 gave 40 per cent; 78 gave 50 
per cent; 3 gave 55 per cent, and 13 gave 60 per cent. The percentage 
of clothing coming from China was given by 240 as 3 per cent; 180 as 
5 per cent; 111 as 7 per cent; 210 as 10 per cent, and 77 as 15 per cent. 

Of the Japanese, 3 put their yearly cost of clothing at $35; 17 at $45; 

9 at $50; 24 at $60; 53 at $65; 62 at $75; 3 at $80; 5 at $85; and 28 
at $90. Cost of board was given by 9 at $10 per month; 17 at $11; 87 
at $12; 35 at $14; 49 at $15, and 2 at $18. The percentage of food coming 
from the Orient was given by 4 Japanese as nothing; 5 as 5 per cent; 
52 as 10 per cent; 14 as 15 per cent; 76 as 20 per cent, and 46 as 30 
per cent. The percentage of clothing brought from the Orient, 100 
Japanese gave as nothing; 66 as 3 per cent; 23 as 5 per cent, and 10 as 

10 per cent. 

These figures cover a considerable range, but it must be remembered 
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that men engaged in very different kinds of labor are involved. The 
higher rates are for clerks and managers, men who usually wear 
American clothes and live on a higher scale than those engaged in the 
other branches of work considered. The prevailing rate for board for 
Chinese is seen to be from $10 to $12 per month, while the cost of their 
clothes per year is in the neighborhood of $35 on the average; while 
the Japanese pay from $12 to $15 for board, and their clothing costs 
them on the average about $65 ^r year. 

About the proportion of fooflpd clothing of foreign production, there 
is considerable diversity of opiBfon. The Chinese agree, however, that 
aside from slippers and/ silks, most of their clothing is produced *and 
made here. Even their native costumes are manufactured in California 
from American material. . The Japanese, we all know, invariably wear 
American clothing and next to nothing in this line is imported by them. 
A considerably larger proportion of the foodstuffs consumed by both 
the Chinaman and the Jap is brought from Asia. According to the 
data produced here, the Chinese import about 35 per cent of their pro- 
visions on the average, and the Japanese about 20 per cent. It must 
be remembered that these figures are for city Orientals, who consume 
large quantities of fish, meat, and vegetables of American production. 
Although we have gathered no data along this line on farm laborers, it 
is generally known that these people subsist on a much simpler diet, 
consisting almost entirely of rice and dried fish. 

In this investigation, care has been exercised to state nothing but the 
plain facts, leaving the reader to make his own deductions. In collect- 
ing this data, and the much larger amount on hand before the fire of 
April 18, many significant factg have been brought to light that do not 
appear in the figures, but which, nevertheless, emphasize the formidable 
character of the Japanese competition especially. His up-to-date 
methods and use of machinery have already been referred to. It was 
found in many ijistances that four or five Japanese living together, were 
running, under one roof, several kinds of business. A very common 
combination is a shoe-repair shop and house-cleaning establishment. 
All spare time, when not engaged in working out, is devoted to repair- 
ing shoes, even the evening being employed in this manner. Besides, 
the men live in the same room, thus having a home for several people 
and the headquarters for two distinct businesses in quarters no more 
that! adequate for housing one American. 

With a view to ascertaining the effect on a community where the 
Japanese are present in great numbers, several investigations were 
made in different sections of the State. 

The Japanese in and around Watsonville. — A visit to Watson ville, 
made September 20, 1906, shows about 700 Japanese as permanent 
residents of the Pajaro Valley, oi wMcIol Wa\,^OTvN\Wfe "v^ *0t^^ ^^\j^fc\.« 
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There are also about 250 Chinese. These latter are generally aged and 
slowly decreasing in number. The Japanese are engaged principally 
in fruit picking and in harvesting beets and potatoes, probably 500 of 
them cultivating and picking strawberries, which are produced in this 
valley during almost the entire year. 

Men of standing in the community who employ Japanese and who 
have no race prejudice apparently, and who are distinctly opposed to 
labor unions, largely on account of the opposition of the latter to Ori- 
entals, declare the Japanese to be decidedly dishonest and totally 
inferior in this regard to the Chinese. When the Japanese arrived in 
the Pajaro Valley they were welcomed by the merchants largely on 
account of the fact that they wore American clothing and showed a 
decided disposition to trade along American lines, and rented houses 
without herding together as do the Chinese. To-day the merchants 
bitterly complain that the Jap has become their very close competitor. 
He also runs restaurants, barbershops, billiard halls, saloons, grocer- 
ies, dry-goods and ready-made clothing stores in the city of Watsonville, 
and operates 'buses and delivery wagons in the adjacent territory. 

One bank in Watsonville positively refuses to open any account with 
the Japanese, because of their absolute dishonesty, the same bank 
welcoming business from the Chinese. The local postmaster places the 
Jap in a class by himself, and will not cash his money orders without 
other evidence than the possession of the order ; and there is a large 
postoffice money order business with the Japanese, on account of the 
fact that certain banks decline to do business with them. It is charged 
that when they catch their employer in extremities, they will strike 
without any provocation, simply to get ^n increase, regardless of agree- 
ment. Their work in the berry and beet fields is all contract work on 
shares, so that their wages in this particular neighborhood are difficult 
to place; but they seem to fill a gap in the Pajaro Valley that decidedly 
exists, and yet their service is considered very unsatisfactory, even by 
those who advocate their presence as being the best labor obtainable 
under existing conditions. 

The Japanese in Vaca Valley.— An investigation made at Vaca villa, 
in the center of the Vaca Valley, Solano County, shows that the Jap- 
anese came into that valley about fifteen years ago and commenced 
working at very low wages. Their numbers increased until they not 
only displaced about all the white labor, but almost entirely ran out the 
Chinese. They then began to rent orchards, paying cash in advance, 
thereby undermining the Chinese, who generally paid with the share 
of the crop. The Jap outbid the Chinaman, until he ceased to be a 
factor. This condition developed until the Japanese control, by lease 
and ownership, half of the fruit farms of the valley at this time. Lat- 
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terly their handling of leased ranches has been less satisfactory. They 
cultivate indifferently, or for immediate results, to the serious detri- 
ment of the property. Prior to %the advent of the Japanese the Vaca 
Valley was renowned for its orchards, which attracted wicle attention, 
especially on account of the superior methods of pruning and cultivating. 
To-day there can be no boasting in this respect. Large shipping firms 
give the Japanese credit and backing and aid them in obtaining leases, 
etc., on account of their ability to obtain labor in the fruit season, 
tying them by contract to ship through these firms. The white rancher 
can scarcely obtain such aid, on account of his lack of assurance of 
suflBcient help. In other words, the Japanese have the best organ- 
ization. 

It is generally conceded that ninety per cent of all the people met, 
walking or driving, on all of the country roads around Vacaville, are 
Japanese. One of the prominent fruit-growers and shippers of the 
valley estimates the fruit orchards of Vaca Valley and adjoining foot- 
hills at 15,000 acres, more than half of which are in the hands of 
Japanese lessees or owners, principally leased. He declares the Jap to 
be an expert at drawing all of the vitality out of the land and the trees. 
Land values have shrunk one third in the past fifteen years. Low 
prices of fruit and scarcity of suitable labor are held to be responsible. 
The Japanese stores, of which there are six in Vacaville, are doing 
more than fifty per cent of the general merchandise business of the 
town and. ninety per cent of the farm supply business. A prominent 
Japanese merchant estimates the Japanese population employed in the 
valley last year at 3,000; that 1,200 of these stayed all winter; that in 
July of this year there were 2,000, about 500 of whom have since gone 
to Fresno to pick grapes, and about 1,500 are still in the valley; that 
about 900 may be considered permanent residents around Vacaville, 
and about 1,400 of the interior valley; that about 150 are engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, about 15 of whom have families; that 5 own fruit 
farms containing some 200 acres, and that some 60 lease ranches, he 
himself leasing three. He states the wages paid as follows: $1.25 per 
day for summer work; $1.50 at some seasons, on account of scarcity of 
help; $1.15 average year round, and $1.00 in dull years. 

It seems to be the c^se in this section that the farmers ceased to 
provide even the crude accommodations of the past for the floating 
white laborer, when the Jap became available. He has followed up his 
advantage until the farmers are at his mercy. The solution seems to 
lie, to some extent, in cutting up the large holdings, putting small farms 
on the market at reasonable figures, and making an especial endeavor 
to attract men with families who can raise small fruits, sweet corn, 
poultry, etc., among the large fruits. 
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of raisins on the planet) depends almost entirely upon Orientals. Last 
year over 4,000 cars of raisins were shipped from Fresno. The more 
intelligent citizens realize the gravity of the situation from both the 
economic and racial sides. Similar conditions in a lesser degree exist 
in the different berry and sugar-beet sections of the State. The 
general persistency with which the Japanese are breaking into many 
industries, their frugality, their ambition, and their lack pf business 
morality, render them more formidable even than the Chinese. 
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CONDmON OF FARM LABOR IN CALIFORNIA. 



In the first division of Section 3 of the Act creating this Bureau, it 
is provided that the Commissioner shall collect statistics on agricultural 
labor. Up to the present time little has been done along this line. 
With a view to carrying out the provisions of this important section, 
an investigation was prosecuted throughout the State during the present 
year, with the results contained herein. Much of this material was 
collected at first hand by the agents of this Bureau and the remainder 
by correspondence. An endeavor has been made to cover every section 
of the State, and the counties grouped together were so arranged on 
account of the similarity of products and general conditions. The 
table on the opposite page shows the general results obtained from 
nine groups, covering 29 counties, and 147 individual farmers. 

In the first group 15 farmers were interviewed in different sections of 
Alameda, Contra Costa, Napa, and Sonoma counties. In this section, 
small fruits, deciduous fruits, hay, and grain are the principal products. 
Of the 15 farms, 11 are purely agricultural, while the remain- 
ing 4 are devoted to agriculture and horticulture combined. 70 per- 
manent and 191 temporary white employes were employed, and 94 
permanent and 178 temporary Oriental employes. The Orientals were 
mostly Japanese. 

One of the discouraging features of California farming and fruit- 
raising is the lack of available reliable help. With a view to ascertain- 
ing just what was being done to encourage a respectable class of people 
to 'take up this work and become more or less fixtures in the community, 
a question was propounded to each farmer interviewed whether or not 
he employed men with families and what provision he made for their 
housing. Furthermore, an inquiry was made into the number of chil- 
dren in such families. In the group under consideration, 6 of the 15 
men interviewed were employing men with families, and the families so 
employed amounted to 17, in which there was a total of 25 children. 
Of the 7 farmers employing men with families, 5 furnished them houses 
free of rent, and the total number of such free houses was 7; so 7 of the 
17 employes who are heads of families are encouraged to remain by 
having their house rerft free. An endeavor was made to ascertain in 
how many instances bathing facilities were furnished. In the 15 
farmers in the first group, but 4 provided bathing facilities for their 
employes. 
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The domestic help problem is a factor in the farmer's life as well as 
of the inhabitant of the cities. Of the 15 interviewed in the group 
under consideration, 5 employed white female domestic help and 6 
Oriental, and 7 expressed their preference for the white girl, while 3 
thought the Oriental more desirable. Six farmers employed women in 
field work and 4 employed children. These employes were engaged 
mostly in picking fruit, berries, etc., and in no instance were used for 
the rougher farm labor. 

In the Santa Clara Valley and the Santa Cruz country, 26 individuals 
were interviewed. The Santa Clara Valley is given up almost entirely 
to horticulture. Prunes constitute the principal crop of a large district. 
This district is broken up into ranches, running for the most part from 
five to twenty acres. For a great part of the year the proprietor and 
his family do the work required on the ranch. When a man is hired 
for this regular work, it is usually some one living in the vicinity. In 
cherry and prune seasons, work is let out by contract dn the larger 
ranches to Italians and Japanese. The former often bring their families, 
and all assist. The usual price paid for picking up prunes is $2.50 per 
ton. The Japanese sometimes make as high as $3 per day at this wor]^ 
In very few cases do the farmers board their help. 

The proportion of permanent white help is smaller and Oriental 
larger in this entire section than in the one considered previously. 
Eleven farmers employ 19 men with families, in which there are 81 
children. On 12 farms, houses were furnished free and 14 families were 
provided for. In 4 instances bathing facilities were provided. Five 
farmers employed female domestic help and 6 Oriental. Seven pre- 
ferred the white help and 3 the Oriental. In 6 cases women, and in 3 
children, were used in field work. 

In Sacramento and San Joaquin counties more permanent white 
help and less permanent Oriental help was employed. In other respects 
conditions were practically the same as in the preceding division. 

Of the 18 farms considered in Madera, Merced and Stanislaus coun- 
ties, 18 were devoted exclusively to agriculture. Many of these are the 
alfalfa and dairy farms around Los Bancs. The proportion of per- 
manent help, both white and Oriental, is very high. The former are 
mostly Swiss and Italians, a great number of whom have families. In 
every instance where a family man is employed, a house is furnished 
rent free. Taking it all in all, this section has the best labor condition 
of any section investigated, due no doubt partly to the prevalence of 
permanent help and the efforts put forth to provide for such employ & 
and partly to the race employed. The Italians and Swiss make among 
the most reliable and steadiest farm employes. 

Fresno, Kern, and Tulare counties, in the 26 farms considered, fur- 
nished several of the largest single holdings in the State. A great 
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number of the employes of these large ranches are classed as permanent, 
when as a matter of fact it is only the work that is permanent, the 
employes changing continually. These were classed as permanent, for 
lack of any better classification. 

The counties of Butte, Colusa, and Yolo furnish no new features, the 
conditions being much similar to those in the lower San Joaquin Valley. 

The 12 farms considered in the large territory embracing the counties 
of Lassen, Placer, Shasta, Siskiyou, and Tehama furnish 7 on which 
agricultural products are of most importance. Hay, grain, and dairy- 
ing are the principal crops produced. Very few Orientals are used in 
this district. 

The last two divisions are in the orange belt. Here Orientals are 
used to a considerable degree in picking fruit and irrigating, but most 
of the latter work is performed by white labor. Mexicans work on the 
grain farms and are occupied in clearing land and digging ditches. 

The wages paid to farm laborers is considered in the two tables 
following. 
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Actual wages are given in every instance. From the fact that some 
farmers pay by the day and some by the month, and in some instances 
board is included and in others not, and again, often different rates 
are paid to permanent and temporary employ^, it became necessary to 
make divisions covering these different methods. The tables (one for 
whites and the other for Orientals) show first, divisions into permanent 
and temporary employes; next, under each of these divisions, those 
paid by the day and those paid by the month; and still further under 
these divisions, those whose wages are given in addition to board, and 
those who must pay for their board separately or board themselves. 

In the first division the most common rate for those permanent 
employes paid by the day without board is $1.50, and with board $1.25. 
By the month without board $45, and with board $30. For temporary 
day employes without board the rate is $1.50, and with board $1.25. 
For monthly employes without board $40, and with board between $30 
•and $35. For Orientals in the same section the rate is $1 to $1.25 per 
day and $35 per month without board. The temporary employes get 
practically the saipe. There i^ no instance furnished where Oriental 
field hands are boarded by their employers in this section, and but few 
in the State. Where such a rate is given it is usually for cooks and 
waiters, whose wages have been included with the farm laborers. 

In Santa Clara and Santa Cruz counties no daily wage for perma- 
nent white employes is given. The custom is to pay permanent help 
by the month. The prevailing rate is $40 per month without board. 
For temporary white help the rate is $1.50 per day without board. 
Orientals in the same section are paid $1.25 per day without board. No 
attempt is made to fix a rate for contract work. 

In Sacramento and San Joaquin counties the daily rate for white 
employes is $1.50 to $1.75 and the monthly rate $45 without board. 
The rate with board is, by the day $1.10 to $1.25, and by the month 
$30. For Orientals in the same section, without board, daily $1.25; 
monthly, $35. t 

The section around Merced County pays its white help $1.25 per day 
and board and $30 per month with board, while the Orientals receive a 
daily wage of $1.50 and a monthly wage of $40 without board. 

In Fresno and vicinity white labor without board receives $1.75 per 
day, and $45 when paid by' the month. With board they receive $1.15 
to $1.25 per day and $30 per month. Orientals get $1.25 per day and 
$35 per month, without board. 

In the next division in Northern California white labor without 
board commands a daily wage of $2, and with board a daily wage of 
$1.25 and a monthly wage of $35. Orientals get about $30 per month, 
without board. 

The two southern sections pay, without board, a daily wage to its 
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white help of $1.50, and a monthly wage of from $45 to $50. With 
board, $1.25 per day and $30 per month for the same class of help. 
Orientals get a daily wage of $1.50 without board, and from $35 to $45 
per month. 

Taking the entire State, there is very little difference between the 
amounts paid for temporary and permanent employ^, except in harvest 
time, when the wages are greatly increased. The wages can safely be 
put at $1.25 per day and $30 per month with board for white help the 
State over, and $1.50 per day and $45 per month for the same kind of 
help without board. Harvest hands must be rated an exception. Ori- 
ental laborers command a rate of $1.25 per day and $35 per month, 
always without board. Chinese cooks and waiters on ranches, and 
Japanese working by contract, must be rated as exceptions. 

It is believed that this investigation shows conclusively the actual 
conditions prevailing in ranch work. The constant complaint, heard 
from every section of the State, of the scarcity of farm laborers, plainly 
indicates the necessity of some radical change in our present system. 
The encouragement of permanent employ^ with families, to whom 
houses are furnished free, and the providing of baths, well-cared-for 
bunk houses and improved table fare, will certainly do much toward 
solving this problem, especially where the tendency is to cut up the 
large holdings. 
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WAGE STATISTICS^ 



RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY EHPLOYES- 



^ In add ition to the store and factory data, information [was] collected 
concernin g the employes of railroad contractors [around SanjFran- 
cisco, street railway employ^ in Southern California, and steam rail- 
way employes throughout the State. 

The table on railway construction shows a total of 2,302 employ^, 
of whom 423 work nine, and 1,879 ten hours, representing 17.9 and 82.1 
per cent respectively. Over 80 per cent of these receive between $9 
and $18 per week, the wages centering around $2 and $2.25 per day. 

The street and electric railway employes in the southern part of the 
State represent an employment of 4,752 people. The usual day's work 
consists of ten hours. The wage rates are given in hourly rates, by far 
the greater number of such employes being paid on this basis. Over 
87 per cent are paid less than 25 cents per hour, and over 60 per cent 
less than 20 cents per hour. 

In the employ of the principal steam railroads of the State there are 
41,516 persons, over 90 per cent of whom are male. Six divisions are 
considered, which represent the principal occupations followed in rail- 
road work. These are general office, including clerks and office 
employes of every sort; transportation, representing the operating 
departments exclusive of enginemen, such as conductors, brakemen, 
switchmen, and all other employes engaged in passenger and freight 
transportation; enginemen, including engineers and firemen; main- 
tenance of way employes, embracing all those engaged in repairing 
and keeping in order track, bridges, trestles, such as section hands, 
bridge carpenters, etc.; motive power and cars, including employes of 
shops, engine and car works, and the like; and engineering, represent- 
ing those engaged in civil engineering pursuits, such as civil engineers, 
draughtsmen, etc. A seventh division includes all employes not covered 
by the other six divisions. The wages are given in monthly rates, any 
other standard being impossible, on account of the nature of much of 
the employment on railways — the variations in hours, pay by the 
'*run," etc., making any but a monthly basis not feasible. The wages 
run from $15 to $200 and over per month. The table is self-explan- 
atory, and the rates under each occupation easily deducible. 
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In making classifications for the purpose of submitting wage data, 
the divisions may be made along the line of the general groups, each 
embracing the occupations covered by a particular industry, as for 
example, "Trade and Transportation," ''Manufacturing and Mechan- 
ical Pursuits," etc., under which system the same employment may 
occur under different divisions, and no logical basis is given for a com- 
parison. In the data presented here, it has been thought better for 
wage comparisons to make the divisions as nearly as possible, so as to 
bring all employes of related crafts together under one group. 

To this end twenty-nine divisions have been used, and while no claim 
is made for this arrangement, other than that it brings together related 
crafts for comparison in their entirety, for the purpose of this investi- 
gation it is believed it is superior to the division into the larger 
occupation groups often used. The divisions are: 

1. Bakeries and Restaurants. 

2. Breweries and Bottling Works. 

3. Building Trades. 

4. Butcher Shops and Slaughter Houses. 
6. Candy, Confectionery, and Sugar. 

6. Canneries. 

7. Cigars and Tobacco. 

8. Clothing, Shoes, etc. 

9. Dairy Employes. 

10. Electrical Workers. 

11. Glassblowers, etc. 

12. Laborers— General. 

13. Laundry Workers, Dyers, Cleaners, etc. 

14. Machine and Repair Shops, and Iron and Steel Workers. 

15. Metal Workers (other than Iron, Steel and Tin). 

16. Plumbers, Pipe Fitters, etc. 

17. Printing Trades. 

18. Sheet Metal Workers. 

19. Ship Builders, Riggers, etc. 

20. Soap and Candle Workers. 

21. Store Employes. 

22. Structural Iron Workers. 

23. Tannery Employes. 

24. Textile Workers. 

25. Teamsters, Hostlers, etc. 
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26. Trunkmakers, Harnessmakers, etc. 

27. Upholsterers, Carpet Sewers, etc. 

28. Woodworkers. 

29. Miscellaneous. 

These divisions represent the employes included in the investigation. 
Several large and important groups have been omitted, merely because 
it was impossible in the limited time, since May — during which period 
this data has been collected— to cover a larger field. 

Weekly wage rates are used as furnishing the most satisfactory 
standard. When daily wages are paid, the actual earnings for a stand- 
ard week of six days, at the number of hours per day indicated in the 
column of hours, are taken. 

Several occupations are included in which the piecework system pre- 
vails. In such cases, the actual earnings for an entire week of six days, 
as shown by the time roll, are used. Within the limits set down, the 
amount of wages paid is absolutely correct and is obtained from actual 
weekly earnings. No attempt is made to present the amount of lost 
time during the year, but the nature of the work in many instances 
will be indicative of this fact. The canning industry, for example, lasts 
but a small portion of the year. Whatever idleness may occur in any 
occupation, by nature permanent, is at the present time, due to causes 
affecting the individual employe and not the industry. The total earn- 
ings per year in most trades represented may be considered as prac- 
tically the amount earned at the rate given, by the employe working 
continuously. 

The twenty-ninth division covers those employes who, from the nature 
of their duties, come under several of the groups named, as, for exam- 
ple, foremen, managers, superintendents, and watchmen; or who fall 
entirely outside any division we are considering, as brickmakers, broom- 
makers, etc. The other divisions are self-explanatory. 

Wage schedules were secured in each important section of the State 
except the extreme north and extreme south. Before the destruction of 
the records, a much greater amount had been collected, but it was 
impossible to reach every section a second time. 

Eleven tables are presented, ten of which represent the data collected 
from San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, San Jose, Sacramento, 
Stockton, Fresno, Bakersfield, Berkeley, and Alameda, and the eleventh 
is made up from material from smaller towns which, individually, did 
not furnish enough data to warrant separate tabulation. 
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FRANCISCO Durin? tbe Tear 1906, Subsequent to April 18 and Prior to 
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Individual Wages Paid in Stores and Factories in the CITY OF SAN 

September 1. (Tabulated by Industries 





Number of Es- 
tablishments . 


Number of Em- 
ployes Con- 
sidered 


HOURS PER DAY. 


INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION. 

• 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


6. Cannery Employis, 

Fruit canners — men 


2 
2 
2 
2 


108 

602 

12 

49 


1 

1 




108 

400 

12 






Fruit canners — women 





202 




Fruit canners — boys _. 






Fruit canners — sirls 




49 


...... 








Totals 




771 
connt 

18 
267 
11 
72 
88 
26 

2 
99 
22 
43 
27 
88 
400 
87 

4 
32 

2 

1 


of fir 


261 
e. 

18 


620 






7. Cigars and Tobacco Workers, No statistics 

8. Clothing, Shoes, Etc 

Bag workers 


on ac 
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1 
22 
16 

3 

2 
19 
13 

9 

3 
13 

2 
16 

4 
11 
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Boot and shoe workers 


267 






Boot and shoe workers, apprentices ... 


...... 

22 
"""46" 

i 




11 
17 
22 
26 
2 
85 
22 
21 
27 
68 
400 
10 






Bushelmen ._ 


66 

8 


.-._-. 




Gutters 




Furriers 






Furriers, apprentices ..- 






Hatmakers 


14 




— -- 


Hat trimmers 






Milliners 


22 
...... 






Milliners, apprentices - 






Seamstresses 




Shirtmakers 






Tailors 


87 






Tailors, apprentices 

Tailors, finishers 






11 
2 


12 






Tailors finishers, apprentices 










Totals 




1,233 
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11 
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83 
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418 

2 
3 
2 
1 






9. Dairy Employis. 

Buttermakers .-. 
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. 




Can washers 
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Separator men 
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4 










Totals 




22 
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30 
70 
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12 
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79 
26 
68 


8 
1 
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10. Electrical Workers. 

P^lectricians 


4 
2 
2 




Electricians, apprentices 






Electricians, helpers 














Totals 




207 

61 : 
196 

32 
276 


43 
'""32" 


163 

61 
196 


1 






11. Olasshlowers, Etc. 

Bottle caners 


2 
2 
2 
2 






Glassblowers 








Glassblowers, apprentices - 








Mold boys 


276 














Totals 




664 
1,536 


32 

74 


622 
714 








12. Laborers— General. 


73 


747 
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VBANCISCO During the Tear 190S, Subsequent to April 18 and Prior to 
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SeptembeF 1. (Tabulated by Industries 
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September 1. (Tabulated by Industries 
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Individual Wages Paid in Stores and Factories in the CITY OF SAM 

September 1. (Tabulated by InduBtries 





Number of Es- 
tablishments. 


Number of Em- 
ployes Con- 
sidered 


HOURS PER DAY. 


INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION. 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


28. Woodworkers, 

Benchhands _. 


9 
5 
1 
4 
3 
6 

12 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
9 

12 
2 
6 
4 

13 
3 
3 

18 

11 
3 
6 


1 

65 
8 

29 

9 

127 

12 

160 

6 

9 

30 

1 

2 

47 

91 

57 

59 

14 

24 

15 

3 

48 

27 

20 

6 


62 

8 

"127" 

8 
5 

...... 

36 
42 

..... 

20 
15 

1 
24 
27 
20 

6 


3 








Bencbhands, apprenticeF 

Box machine operators -.. 








29 
9 








Boxmakers -. .. 








Cabinetmakers 








Cabinetmakers, apprentices.. 

Coopers 


4 
154 
6 
9 
30 
1 








1 






Coopers, helpers 




Framemakers 








Furniture- makers 




•" •"• 




Lock joiners 

Matchers 








Millhands 


9 
49 
57 
59 

7 
4 


2 






Millhelpers 






Nailers 








Patternmakers 








Patternmakers, apprentices ... 

Planers 














Sash and door men ... 








Saw filers 


2 
24 








Sawyers 

Stickermen * 














Tallymen . 


.... 








Woodturners . - 




















Totals 




869 

31 

17 

83 

64 

50 

8 

121 

504 

23 

29 

88 

51 

29 


410 


456 
81 


3 






29. Miscellaneous Employes. 
Basket-makers 


1 

1 

63 

30 

28 

1 

18 

10 

15 

2 

2 

29 
1 






rjaRkAt-Tnak^rR 


17 
9 
2 

6 
9 






Enerineers 


12 
36 
18 
...... 

'""14 

2 

...... 


62 

26 

26 

8 

106 

504 

6 

'""88' 
23 






Errand bovs 






Firemen _ 






Fireworks-makers 






Office clerks 




Stevedores 






Superintendents and managers 

Terra cotta workers 


3 

27 










Warehousemen 




Watchmen 


13 
29 


13 




Wire workers -. . ... 














Totals 




1098 


90 


880 


115 


13 











In San Francisco 19,049 employes are considered, representing all 
twenty-nine divisions except cigars and tobacco, and textile employes. 
The former of these was confined largely to the burnt district in and 
around "Chinatown" and had not been resumed at the time of the 
investigation, and the latter is not represented to any great extent. 
The greatest number considered comes under store employes, represent- 
ing 6,001 persons. Of these, 18.1 per cent work eight hours per day; 
66.3 per cent, nine hours; 24.5 per cent, 10 hours, and only 1.1 per cent 
over ten hours. 

Necessarily, there must be a great range in wages in a group like this, 
including every one, from oflBce and cash boys at $3 and $4 to head sales- 
znen at $90 per week, yet by far the greater poTt\oxi\\e^\>e\.\?^^\i%^^«t ^«<^k 
and $25 per week. There are 873 who receive liom ^^ \,o %^ ^^x ^^^, 
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FRANCISCO During the Tear 190S, Subsequent to April 18 and Prior to 
and Occupations.) — Contintied. 

WAGES PBR WEBK. 



840 from 112 to $16, 782 from $9 to $12, 572 from $21 to 125, 532 from 
$18 to $21, 510 from $3 to $6, and 427 from $15 to $18. This may be 
considered the range for ordinary employes in San Francisco stores, 
viz: from $3 to $25 per week. 

In the iron trades (No. 14) there are 2,698 employes, practically all 
of whom work nine hours. Their wages center around $18 per week, 
and few get less than $12, except apprentices. Machinists and molders 
gb considerably higher, but most are within $30 per week. 

The printing trades, brewery workers, practically all the plumbers, 
the building trades, and about one half of the woodworkers have an 
eight-hour day. Taking the city as a whole, 3,255, or 17 per ceut^ot 
the employes work eight hours per day, \.\,fe^^,OT o-^ex €\ ■t^^'i^^^., 
ninebouTB, and 2,787, or over 14 per cent, tei\ Vow-c?,. 
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OAKLAND During the Year 1906, Subsequent to April 18 and Prior to 

Industries and Occupations.) 



WAGES PER WEEK. 
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September 1. (Tabulated by Industries 





Number of Es- 
tablishments . 


Number of Em- 
ployes Con- 
sidered 


HOURS PER DAY. 


INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION. 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


19. Ship Builders, Riggers, Etc. 

Kiggers 


1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 


3 

2 

26 

8 
66 

8 

113 
red. 

14 

91 

105 

41 

94 

8 

226 

2 

16 

6 

28 

94 

4 

299 

319 

19 

4 

73 






3 






Saumakers 


2 








Ship caulkers 


26 

8 

66 

8 








Ship caulkers, apprentices 








Shipwrights 








Shipwrights, apprentices 
















Totals. 




2 

"21* 

"42' 

1 
55 

""16' 
4 
4 


108 

14 

47 

105 

21 

52 

6 

143 

2 

16 

6 

21 

87 

4 

283 

311 

14 

4 

32 


3 

"23" 

"26 
.— - 

28 






20. Soap and Candle Workers. No employes co 

21. Store Employes. 

Alteration hands 


nside 

1 

68 

5 

16 

29 

7 

63 

2 

3 

1 

7 

11 
I 
31 
27 
16 
3 
16 






Bookkeepers 




Cash boys and girls 

Cashiers *. 






Clerks, office ._ 







Collectors 




Drivers _ _.. 




Drug clerks 






Druggists - __. 








Floor walkers .- - 








Forewomen 


7 

7 






Porters and packers 












Salesmen 


6 
4 

1 

""'46' 
137 






Saleswomen 






Stenographers 

Window dressers 


..... 




Wrappers 








Totals 




1442 
red. 

7 
10 
10 

2 

29 

5 
6 
26 
76 
54 
105 
37 
43 
63 


137 


1167 

7 
10 
10 

2 


1 




22. Structural Iron Workers. No employes co 

23. Tannery Employis. 

Beam housemen 


nside 

1 

1 
1 
1 




Curriers and finishers 












Yardmen 
















Totals .- 






29 

6 
6 
26 
76 
54 
105 
37 
43 
53 









24. Textile Workers. 

Loom fixers... 


1 
2 




Machine tenders 









» Mill boys _ 




Miscellaneous cotton mill employes 








Ouilters - - 








8pi*iners 








Si)oolers ». 








Twisters .- - 








Weavers 


















403 
19 


2 


403 
12 








25. Teamsters, Hostlers^ Etc. 

Stablemen 


11 


5 







r.V. 
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OAKLAND During the Tear 1906, SulisequeDt to April 18 and Prior to 
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IndiTldual Wages Paid in Stores and Factories In the CITT OF 
September 1. (Tabulated by Industriea 



Practically the same conditioriB prevail in Oakland as in San Pran- 
ci'sco. No data was secured on glaeablo-wera V^o. \\V mft^.sX. -^oTkeM 
{JVo. 15), and soap and candle wotkere (tio. IQV So^ne Sn^QTmaHAftn 
trag secured on the cigar industry, and a \aTgi miiiftifet ol \Ki;Si» 
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OAKLAND Durinff the Y«ar 1908, SutMsquent to April 18 and Prior to 
and Occupations.) — Contiaiied. 



workers are included. Wages and length of day's work vary but Itttla 
from those existing in San Francisco. T\ie e,B.Taii "Oiwj \i& ^-nA "ifst. 
Berkeley and Alameda. 
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Indfrfdual Wages PEiid lo Stores aod Faetorles In the CITT OF LOS 
September 1. (Tabulated by 
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September 1. (Tabulated by Industriee 
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ANfiELES During the Tear 1900, SubBflquent to April 18 and Prior to 
and OccupatioDB.) — Continued. 

WAQE8 FEB WEEK. 
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September 1. (Tabulated by ladustriee 



In Lob Angeles, wage data on 4,301 people was obtained. The 

employes of stores number 1,163. Here, as in San Francisco, the major 

portion of such employes work nine hours, but only 6 per cent, as 

against 18 per cent in San Francisco, woit e\%Yit Vovwa, ft.ii.4 lUSi ^r 

Cffnt, af! against 24.5 per cent in the northein cA^, "«otV \»n. \tfyai% 

per day. 
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ANGELES DuFln? the Year 1906, Subsequent to April 18 and Prior to 
and Occupations.) — Continued. 

WAGES FEB WEEK. 



its 

Coneidered as a whole, of the 4,301 employ^B investigated in Lob 
Angeles, 465, or 10.8 per cent, work eight hours per day, as against 17 
per cent in San Francisco; 1,783, or 41.4 per cent, nine hours, as against 
61 per cent in San Francisco; and 1,544, oi Sft.'S -^fct Gfe\i\.,Vv*fe %. ^k^- 

honr day, while but 1 4 per cent oi ttie eiiipXo'je.s co-ossi.&.'ttfei vb. ^iii'^ 

northern city work as long houie. 
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Individual Wages Paid in Stores and Factories in the CITY OF SAN 

September 1. (Tabulated by 





Number of Es- 
tablishments . 


Number of Em- 
ployes Con- 
sidered 


HOURS PER DAY. 


INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION. 


8 


9 


10 


11 


18 


1. Bakery and Restaurant Employee. 

Bakers . . -- 


4 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 


» 
2 
5 
5 
8 
5 
8 
3 




8 
2 


19 






Bakers, apprentices 

Bakers, helpers 

Cooks. - -. 






5 












6 


Cooks, helpers - - - 










8 


Pastemakers .- ... 




5 








Waiters 


1 
8 




7 


Waitresses..... 


















Totals 




68 

2 

40 
8 

1 


2 

40 

8 

1 


10 


28 




U 


2. Breweries and Bottling WorkSt Etc, 

Barkeepers 


2 
8 
8 

1 




Brewery workers . 










Brewery workers, apprentices .. 










Brewmasters « .... 




















Totals 




46 

8 

22 
14 

9 

1 

12 
2 
9 
2 
1 
100 
7 


46 

8 
22 
14 

9 
1 

12 
2 
9 
2 
1 
100 
7 










8. Building Trades. 

Bricklayers .. -. 


1 
4 
1 
8 
1 
2 
2 
1 

\ 

3 
2 










Carpenters , . 










Cement workers .- 










Glaziers . . . 










Glaziers, apprentices 










Granite cutters 










Granite cutters, apprentices . .. 










Hodcarriers 




"•' 


... — 




Marble cutters 




Marble cutters, apprentices . . 










Painters . 










Painters, apprentices .... 




















Totals 




187 

2 

2 

11 

2 

1 


187 










4. Butcher Shop and Slaughter-house Em- 
ploy is. 
Butchers 


1 
1 
8 
2 
1 




2 

""l 

1 
1 






Killers and dressers 


-.__.: 






2 


Meat cutters 


4 


Sausagemakers 






1 


Sausaeemakers. helpers .- 














Totals. 




18 

12 
7 
1 
2 


3 


1 


11 

8 
7 
1 
2 





7 


6. Candy y Confectionery ^ and Sugar Workers. 
Candymakers _ 


4 
4 

I 
1 




Candymakers. helpers 




Ice cream makers -. 








Soda men 


. . - . 














Totals 




22 

2 
116 

869 


3 


1 
2 


18 






6. Cannery Employes. 

Cannery employes, boys 

Cannery employes, men 


1 
2 
2 
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Cannery employes, women 


869 .... 












Totals •- 




986 





2 


984 


...... 
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lOSE During the Year 190S, Subaeqaent to April 18 and Prior to 
Indnetries and Occupations.) 

WAGES PER WEEK. 
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individual Wages Paid in Stores and Factories in the CITY OF SAK 
September 1. (Tabulated by Industries 
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JOSE Durln? the Year 1906, Subsequent to April 18 and Prior to 

and Occupations.) — Continued. 

WAGEB PER WEEK. 



s 
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Individual Wa^es Paid In Stores and Factories In the CITT OF 5AH 
September 1. (Tabulated by Industries 
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JOSE During the Tear 1906, Subsequent to April 18 and Prior to 
and Occupations.) — Continued. 

WAGES PER WEEK. 
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Indiyidual Wages Paid in Stores and Factories in the CITY OF SAN 

September 1. (Tabulated by Industries 



. 


Number of Es- 
tablishments . 


Number of Em- 
ployes Con- 
sidered 


HOURS PER DAY. 


INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION. 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


27. Upholsterers, Carpet Layers^ Etc. 

Carpet layers _ 


2 
2 


6 
6 


6 
3 




• 






Upholsterers 


3 
















Totals 




12 

54 
2 

10 

37 

25 

6 

2 

2 

30 

10 

43 


9 

• 

54 
2 
10 
37 
25 
6 

"22 

8 
43 


3 








28. Woodworkers. 

Bench hands 


5 
1 
2 
4 
5 
2 
1 
1 
5 
3 
2 








Cabinetmakers. -.. 




Coopers 










Mill helpers.. .-. 










' Millmen 










Millmen. apprentices 










Patternmakers. , 


2 
2 
8 
2 








Patternmakers, apprentices 








Sawyers 








SticKermen 


• • — ■ M - 


. 




Yardmen 














Totals 




221 

14 

13 
2 

31 
8 
4 


207 

..... 

1 
8 

1 
1 


14 

...... 

... ^ 

1 
3 








29. Miscellaneous Employes, 

Barbers 


3 
10 

2- 
15 

4 

3 


'"2 

1 

14 

6 


14 




Engineers 




Firemen 






Foremen 






Managers and Saperintendents 

Watchmen 


















Totals 




72 


18 


17 


23 


14 
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JOSE During the Tear 1906, Subsequent to April 18 and Prior to 

and Occupations.) — Continued. 

WAGES PER WEEK. 
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12 



2 
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11 
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43 
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IndiTidaal Waares Paid tn Stores and FactOFies In the CITT OF SAC 
September 1. (Tabulated by 



\ 
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BAMENTO During the Tear 1906, Subsequent to April 18 and Prior to 
IndustrieB and Occnpations. ) 

WAGE3 PER WEEK. 
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iBtUTldnal WsffM Paid In Stores and Faetorlu In the CITT OF SAC 
September 1. (Tabulated by Indiutries 
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RAHENTO During the Year 1906, Subsequent to April 18 and Prior to 
and Occupations.) — Continued. 
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IndlTldual Wapes Paid Is Stores and Factories In the CITY OF SAC 
September 1. (Tabulated by Industries 
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SAMEHTO During the Year 1966, Subsequent to April 18 and Prior to 
and Occupations.) — Continued. 

WAGES PER WEEK. 
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IndiTldaal Wagres Paid In Stores and Faotorlea in the CITT OF 
September 1. (Tabulated by 
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STOCKTOK DaFitttr the Tear 1906, Subaeqoent to AprU 18 and Prfor to 
InduBtrieB and Occupations.) 

WAGES PER WEEK. 
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Individaal Wa^res Paid in Stores and Factories in the CITT OF 

September 1. (Tabulated by Industries 





Number of Es- 
tablishments. 


Number of Em- 
ploy<^8 Con- 
sidered 


• 


HOURS PER DAY. 


INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION. 


8 


9 


10 


U 


12 


14. Machine and Repair Shops, Iran and Steel 
Miiis. 
Blacksmiths 


6 
2 
5 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
3 
2 
3 
7 
9 
6 
3 
3 
2 
2 


1 

23 
5 
23. 

11 ' 
14 

8 

2 

4 

2 

4 
42 
67 
83 . 
10 
36 J 

2; 


1 






-. .... 


13 
5 

19 
9 

U 

14 
8 
2 
4 

I 

41 
67 
33 
10 
36 
6 


10 

""i 






Blacksmiths, apprentices... 






Blacksmiths, hel^rs 




Boilermakers 






Boilermakers, helpers 






Casting chippers 






Goremakers 


. 




Coremakers, apprentices 


, 




Gnpolamen 


1 




Draughtsmen 


• 




Draughtsmen, apprentices 


w»^w "" * 




Machine bands 


1 






Machinists 






Machinists, apprentices 

Machinists, helpers 


• 








Molders.. 






Molders, apprentices 


• 




OUers^.... 


4 












TntJLifp 




303: 

18 

7 

1 


13 

7 

1 


284 


19 






15. Metal Workers, Excluding Iron, Steel, and 

Sheet Metal. No employes considered. 

16. Plumbert, Pipefitters, EU. 

Plumbers 


2 
2 

1 








Plumbers, apprentices 

Plumbers, helpers 























Totals 


1 

21 1 
26 

2: 

7 i 

7 
12! 

5 1 
19 ; 

2i 

2 

7 


21 

3 

26 
2 
7 
7 
12 
5 
19 
2 
2 
7 










17. Printing Trades. 

Bookbinders . -.. 


1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 










Compositors — . 










Compositors, apprentices 










Editors ;. 










Linotype operators 










Paper earners 










Press feeders 










Pressmen 










Pressmen, apprentices 










Proofreaders 










Reporters 












1 




Totals 




92 

d. 

idere 

idere 

17 

32 

23 

7 

53 
37 


92 

d. 
d. 

..... 

1 
...... 

2 




i_. . 




18. Sheet Metal Workers. No employes cons 

19. Ship Builders, Riggers, Etc. No employes 

20. Soap and Candle Workers. No employes 

2L Store Employis. 

Alteration hands 


idere 
cons 
cons 

3 

28 
12 
7 
13 
15 


17 
19 
22 
4 
25 
11 






a 


Bookkeepers — 


6 


8 


Cashiers 


3: 
25 
11 






Clerks 






Drivers 


1 


18 
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STOCKTON During the Tear 1906, Subsequent to April 18 and Prior to 

and Occupations.) — Continued. 

WAGES PER WEEK. 

a m 



134 REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR BTAT16TI08. 

Individual Wages Paid In StOFes and Factories In the CITY OF 
September 1. (Tabulated by Industries 
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STOCKTOH Darlntr the Year 1908, Sabsequent to April 18 and PfIof to 
and OecupationB.) — Continued. 

WAGES PER WEEK. 
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136 BEPtfflT OF THE HUMiAD OF LAJBOE STATISTICS8. 

Individual Wagres Paid In Stores and Faotorles in tbe CITT OF 
September 1. (Tabulated by 
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FRESNO Dnrlnff the Year IQOS, Subsequent to April 18 and Prior to 
IndustrieB and OccupatiooB.) 

WAGES PER WEEK. 



18s BEPOST OF THE BUBEAD OF IiABOE STATISTICS. 

Individual Wages Paid in Stores and PaetoFles in the CITT OF 
September 1. (Tabulated by ladnetrieB 
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FRESNO During: tbe Tear IQOS, Subsequent to April 18 and Prior to 
and Occupations.) — Conftnwerf. 

WAGES PER WEEK. 



140 RBPOBT or THE BXJItEAU OF lABOB STATISTICS. 

Individual Wa^es Paid in StorM and Faetorles in the CITY OF 
SeptembBF 1. (Tabulated by Industries 
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FRESNO During the Tear 1906, Subsequent to Apptl 18 and Priop to 
and Occupations.) — Continued. 

WAGES PEB WEEK. 



142 BEPOBT OF" THE BUREAU OP L.ABOB STATIBTrCB. 

Individual Wa^es Paid In Stores and FaetOFles In the CITT OP BAK 

September 1. (Tabulated by InduBtries 
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EBSFIELD During thfl Tear 1906, Subsequent to April IS and Prior to 
and Occupations.) 

WAGES PER WEEK. 
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iDdlyldual Wages Paid In Stores and Factories In the CITT OF BAK 
September 1. (Tabulated by Indastries 
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EBSFIELD During the Year 1906, Subsequent to April 18 and Prior to 
and Occupations.) — Continued. 

WAQEB PER WEEK. 



1 



146 REPORT OF THS BUREAU OF LABOB STATISnCS. 

IndiTidoal Wages Paid In Stores and Factories tn the TOWN OF 
September 1. (Tabulated by 
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BERKELEY During the Tear 1906, Subsequent to April 18 and Prior to 
InduetrieB and Occupations.) 

WAGES PER WEEK. 
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Individual Wagres Paid In Stores and Factories In the TOWN OF 
September 1. (Tabulated by laduatriee 
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BERKELEY During the Tear 1906, Subsequent to April 18 and Prior to 
and Occupations.) — Continued. 

WAGES PER WEEK. 



150 REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATffiTICS. 

iBdlvldnal Wa^s Paid In Stores and Factories In the CITT OF 
September 1. (Tabulated by 
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ALAMEDA Duringr the Tear 1900, SubsflQuent to April 18 and Prior to 
Industriea aod Occnpatioos. ) 

WAQES PER WEEK. 



152 BBPORT OF THE BUBE&U OP tABOR STATISTICS. 

Individual Wa^es Paid in Stores and Factories in tlte CITT OF 
September 1. (Tabulated by Industries 
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ALAMEDA During the fear 1S06, Subsequent to April 18 and Prior to 
and Occupations.) — Continued. 

WAGES PER WEEK. 
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1d4 report of the bureau of labor statistics. 

Individual Wages Paid In Stores and Faotorles In a NUHBGR OF 
to April 18 and Prior to September I. 
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SMALLEB TOWNS OF THE STATE During the Tear 1906, Subsequent 
(Tabulated by Industries and Occupations.) 

WAGES PER WEEK. 
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Individual Wa^es Paid In Stores and Faetorles In a NUMBER OF 
to April 18 and Prior to September 1. (Tabulated 
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SHALLEB TOWHS OF THE STATE During the Tear 1906, Subsequent 
hy Induetries and OccupationB.) — Continued. 

WAGES PEK WEEK. 



15o BEPOBT OF THE BUREAU OF LABOB STATISTICS. 

Individual Wa^es Paid In Stores and Factories In a NUMBEB OP 
to April 18 and Prior to September 1. (Tabulated 
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SMALLER TOWNS OF THE STATE During the Tear 1S06, Subsequent 

by Induetries and Occupations.) — Continued. 

WAGES PER WEEK. 



160 REPOET OP THE BUREAU OP LABOR STATISTICS. 

Individual Wa^es Paid In Stores and Factories In a NDMBER OF 
to April 18 and Prior to September 1. (Tabulated 
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SHALLER TOWNS OF THE STATE Durfna- the Tear 1B06, Subsequent 
by Industries and Occupations.) — Continued. 

WAGES PER WEEK. 



162 REPORT OF THE BURE.\U OP LABOR STATISTICS. 

Any detailed analysis of these wage statistics is impossible, since the 
date for filing this report has already passed. It was hoped to make 
this work exhaustive, but having only a few months for collection and 
compilation, on account of destruction of records, further elucidation is 
impossible. It will serve to show the wage conditions existing in the 
State at this time and will be invaluable for comparative purposes in 
future reports. No such work has ever been attempted by this Bureau, 
and the entire subject had to be taken up from the beginning. 

GOLD MINES- 

The information contained in the accompanying table has been 
obtained from the records of fifty gold mines, embracing a territory 
reaching from Shasta to Mojave. In many instances the mines were 
visited and the figures were copied directly from the payrolls. Super- 
intendents, foremen, and miners were interviewed, the ofl&cial records 
being verified to such an extent that, while this report is in no sense to 
be considered as a census of gold mining in this State, it can be accepted 
as conclusive evidence of the hours and wages prevailing in this in- 
dustry. While gold mines only are considered, in several instances 
silver and copper are included with the more precious metal. 

There is considerable difference in the manner of designating the 
several vocations in the different mines. For instance: The larger 
properties will enumerate amalgamators and concentrators, while 
smaller plants will use one term or the other only. Miners, machine- 
men, and compressormen are all to be found on the rolls of the larger 
mines; others will show miners only; muckers and carmen will appear 
separately, and in the next instance are coupled together; the same 
holds good with timbermen and mine carpenters. So that many of 
these branches of this industry might be merged together in this report, 
but it has been thought best to tabulate the information exactly in the 
form in which it was obtained. 

A notable feature of this industry is the absence of women, children, 
and Orientals. No other field of labor is so completely in the hands of 
adult white males. 
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WOODS AND SAWMILLS. 

The information contained in the accompanying table has been 
obtained from thirty-nine separate establishments in the lumber 
industry. In several instances a personal visit was made to lumber 
camps and sawmills, and a general knowledge of actual conditions 
obtained, after which a circular letter, accompanied by a blank form, 
requesting figures from ofl&cial records, was sent out, with excellent 
results. 

The establishments included in this table are very representative, and 
are spread all over a territory reaching from the Siskiyou Mountains, 
on the Oregon border, to the southern line of the great sugar-pine belt 
of the Sierras, together with the great redwood territory included in 
Humboldt, Mendocino, and Santa Cruz counties. 

As in the gold mines investigation, there appears great diversity of 
occupation, and so far as possible the tabulation is in exact accord with 
the information obtained — the larger establishments classifying their 
help under all divisions of labor; smaller plants apparently condens- 
ing several similar skilled occupations together, and using the term 
*^ laborer'' for much of the infinite variety of the unskilled. 

The wages are generally quoted on a monthly basis. In some 
instances, however, they are given by the hour. Great care has been 
taken to work out uniform results without affecting the individual accu- 
racy. In some cases the wages paid include board. The general 
method, however, is to quote regular wage rates and state amount 
charged for board, when provided. 

Twenty-eight camps quote rates charged for board, as follows: One 
$25 per month, one $22.50 per month, eight $20 per month, five $18 
per month, ten $15 per month, three $12 per month. With some excep- 
tions, it may be accepted as a general rule that the higher rates are 
charged in the more distant camps, where supplies are scarce and high 
and where better wages are paid. 

In some of the camps a regular village system is maintained, the 
lumber companies building houses, providing a water system and 
electric light plant, and all other essentials of similar character. One 
of the most complete equipments visited has 300 cottages rented to 
families, rents running from $4 to $15 per month, the majority 
being $8 to $10; in every house a bathtub, all of porcelain, excepting 
the $4 cottages, where enameled zinc is substituted. Electric lights 
and plenty of mountain water piped in house and yard are included 
for the rent. An excellent club house has been constructed for the use 
of the employes, and the company donated the club's members $500 
last year toward a Fourth of July entertainment. While >a splendidly 
equipped general store is maintained, it is positively understood that 
every one is at perfect liberty to trade elsewhere. This particular 
establishment is mentioned at this length as representative of those 
firms that take an active interest in the comfort and well-being of their 
employes, and evidence is abundant that such methods are becoming 
more the rule and not the exception. 
There is another type of lumber cainpa, \iOYje\^T,>N\i^T^\iXiX,\s.\KXfe 
attention is paid to either comfort or TaealtYi. 
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REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 



FACTORY INSPECTION. 



In addition to the wage investigation, a parallel inquiry wbb prose- 
cuted into sanitary condition of stores and factories, juvenile and 
female employes, etc. Under this the establiflhmenta from which wage 
statistics have been secured are included, as well as a number of 
additional concerns. The tables on factory inspection will not, there- 
fore, correspond exactly to the wage tables, as regards number of 
employes and establishments, and no attempt has been made to adhere 
to the twenty-nine divisions followed in the other tables. 

In San Francisco the employes are listed under two divisions — " Store 
employes" and "Factory employes." 



^1 B 



FACTORY INSPECTION. 167 

Ak« ftiid Sex of Smploya* and Sanitary CondltlDn of Storoi In San Franolieo. 



Fifty-nine stores with 2,731 employes are considered, of which num- 
ber 946, or 34.6 per cent, are adalt males, 1,374, or 50.3 per cent, adult 
females, and 411, or 16.1 per cent, minors of both sexes under 18 years 
of age. 

In the 254 factories inspected there were 15,367 employes, about 80 
per cent of whom are adult males, 15.9 per cent adult females, and 5.7 
per cent minors under 18. 

The sanitation of a factory is considered bad when it is dangerous to 
health or eome sanitary law is violated. One of the commonest omis- 
sions on the part of employers is failure to furnish toilets in sufficient 
number when both sexea are employed. The law requires, in such 
cases, that the toilets be separate and distinct and plainly labeled. 

Of the 59 stores inspected, 47 were in good sanitary condition, 4 fair, 
and 8, or 13.5 per cent, bad. In the factories, 221 were good, 20 fair, 
and 13 bad, representing 5.1 per cent. 



REPORT OP THE BUREAU OP LABOR STATISTICS. 



The table shows 162 eetablisbments inspected in Oakland, employing 
7,046 people, of whom 2,053, or 29.1 per cent, are women, and 730, or 
10.3 per cent, are minors under 18 years of age. Of the 899 employ^ 
in stores, 449, or 50 per cent, are adult females, and 201, ot 22,3 per 
cent, minors under 18. 

The sanitation was good in 139 inetances, fair in 15, and bad in 8, or 
4.9 per cent. 



FACTORY INSPECTION, 



Seventy-eight stores and factorieB were inspected in Los Angeles with 
6,852 employes. Of these, 2,657, or 38.7 per cent, are women, and 581, 
or 8.6 per cent, minors under 18 years of age. Of the 2,458 store 
employes, 1,268, or 51.6 per cent, are women, and 334, or 13.6 per cent, 
are minors under 18. 

This shows a higher per cent of women, both in stores and factories, 
than in San Francisco, and the per cent of minors is lower than in 
Oakland, both in stores and factories, and is higher than in San Fran- 
cisco, for factories and stores alike. 

As regards sanitation, 72 of the 78 establishments are good, 2 fair, 
and only 4, representing 5.1 per cent, bad. 
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The table shows data on 68 establishments, employing 2,788 people, 
of which number 1,336, or 47.9 per cent, are adult females, and 224, or 
8 per cent, minors under 18. The four stores considered employ 192 
persons, and 99 of these, representing 61.5 per cent, are women, and 8, 
or 4.1 per cent, minors under 18. 

The sanitation is good in 63 instances, fair in 9, and bad in 6, or 8.8 
per cent. 
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Age and Sex of Employes and Sanitary Ck>ndition of Workrooms in Stores and Factories 

in Sacramento. 





Number of Estab- 
lishments 


Number of Em- 
ployes ... 


Adults. 


Minors 
Under 
16 Yrs. 


Minors 
16 to 18 
Years. 


Percentage. 


Sanitation. 


Industry. 


OB 


B 

OB 

• 

1 


m 
1 • 


i 

en 

• 

1 
1 

1 


(0 
OB 


S 

00 

1 
1 
1 
1 


Adult Fe- 
males 


3 
O 

3 


o 




f 


Bakeries and confec- 
tioneries 


4 
2 
2 
3 

3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
2 
5 
4 
2 
5 

47 


85 

6 

184 

985 

14 

54 
107 

42 
133 

11 
130 
211 

75 
174 


36 

6 

178 

381 

14 
41 

103 
35 
65 
11 

107 
86 
55 

161 


44 


1 


--. 


2 


2 


51.7 
0.0 
0.0 

44.9 

0.0 
24.0 

0.0 
14.2 
63.9 

0.0 
10.7 
53.9 
24.0 

4.0 


6.8 

0.0 

3.2 

16.3 

0.0 
0.0 
3.7 
2.3 
0.5 
0.0 
6.9 
7.9 
2.6 
3.5 


2 
2 
2 
3 

3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
4 
3 

2 
5 


• 


2 


Blacksmiths 




Breweries 








6 
20 


'ei' 







Canners and packers... 
Carriage and wagon 
makers 


443 


31 


49 








Cigarmakers 

Foundries 


13 
117 










1 
1 
1 


1 


1 





3 
1 

1 


.... 




Garmen tmakers 




Laundries --. 


— 







Liverv stables 






Printers 


14 

109 

18 

7 


2 

4 

.... 

40 


54 


3 
1 
2 
5 

43 


4 
6 

74 


1 

1 




Retail stores 




Wholesale jobbers 

Miscellaneous 














Totals 


2,261 


1,279 


771 


34.1 


9.3 


39 


5 


3 











This Sacramento inspection covers 47 establishments, employing 2,261 
people, and 771 of these are women and 202 minors under 18, repre- 
senting 34. 1 per cent and 9.3 per cent respectively. In the stores 53.9 
per cent are women, and about 8 per cent minors under 18 years. 

The sanitation is fair in 5 instances, and bad in 3, representing 6.4 
per cent. 

Affe and Sex of Employes and Sanitary Condition of Wopkpooms in Stores and Faetopies 

in Stockton. 





Number of Estab- 
lishments 


Number of Em- 
ployes 


Adults. 


Minors 
Under 
16 Yrs. 


Minors 
16 TO 18 
Years. 


Percentage. 


SanitatioiI. 


Industry. 


OB 


5 
B 

« 

CO 

1 
1 
• 

1 


9 


S 

OB 

• 

1 

1 




5? 

B 

SB 

a 

1 
1 
1 
1 


Adult Fe- 
males 


M. 






9 


bo 

1 

( 
1 

1 

I 

1 
1 
1 


Butchers 


2 
2 
1 
6 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 

10 
7 

56 


47 

12 

282 

118 

20 

164 

160 

31 

64 

11 

99 

77 

116 

22 

10 

603 

136 


47 
8 

85 
43 
14 
79 

138 
26 
59 
10 
33 
74 

109 

15 

4 

474 

122 
















2 
1 

"T 

2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
10 

6 
52 






Candv stores 


3 
90 
58 

1 
66 
22 

4 

2 


1 
14 

7 


■52 


"¥ 
10 

6 
12 


"33" 
"3* 


25.0 
31.9 
49.0 

6.0 
40.2 
13.7 
12.9 

3.1 

"6i2"6" 
2.6 
4.3 
22.8 
10.0 
1.8 
9.5 


8.3 
37.9 

8.4 
25.0 
11.6 

"9'7" 
4.7 
9.0 
4.0 
1.2 
1.7 
9.0 
50.0 
3.9 
0.7 

10.1 


.... 


1 


Canneries 




Clothing stores 

Drugstores 


1 


Dry goods stores 

Flour mills 


4 












Furniture stores 






1 

2 

1 

.... 

2 


-4- 




Hardware _. 


1 









Harness 






Laundries 


62 
2 
5 
5 

1 

9 

13 


... 









Lumber mills 






Printers ._ 


"2' 

1 
3 

33 


- _. 







Tailors 




Telegraph offices --.. 

Machine shops 


.... 

53 


4 
17 











Miscellaneous .. 


1 
2 






63 


40 




Totals 


1,872 


1,340 


343 


18.3 


2 



Fifty-six concerns, employing 1,872 people, were investigated in 
Stockton. Of these employ^^, 343, or 18.3 per cent, are women, and 
189, or 10.1 per cent, are minors. 

But 2 of the factories were in bad sanitary condition, 2 were fair, 
and 52 good. 
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In Fresno, 1,856 employes, representing 87 eetablishmentB, are con- 
sidered. Of these, 735 are women and 210 minors under 18 years 
of age, representing 39,6 and 11.3 per cent respectively. 

No concerns were unsanitary and 4 were in fair condition, 



This table represents several localities throughout the State, no one 
of which furnishes data sufficient for separate tabulation. The fruit 
canneries constitute a large percentage of the employes, totaling a little 
less than 50 per cent of the entire number. Of these, 58.7 per cent are 
women and 18.6 per cent are children. In this group ae a whole 32.6 
per cent are women and 12.1 per cent children. 



FACTORY INSPECTION. 



The total number of establishments from which this data is collected 
is 811, employing 48,826 persons. Men employes represent 30,059, 
or about 62 per cent; women, 14,354, or 29.4 per cent; and minors under 
18, 4,413, or 9 per cent. San Francisco has the smallest percentage 
of women employes with the exception of Stockton, and the smallest 
percentage of children employes of any locality considered. We shall 
deal with this point more fully when discussing child labor in general. 

Of the 811 establishments inspected, the sanitation was satisfactory 
in 696 instances, fair in 71, and bad in 44, representing 5.4 per cent of 
the entire number. 
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CHILD LABOR. 



At the 1905 session of the Legislature the present Child Labor Law 
was passed. A copy of the enactment is printed elsewhere in this 
report. It provides that no child under 14 years of age sl:^a,ll be 
employed except under two circumstances: the one during the regular 
vacation of the public schools, and the other during the sickness of the 
parent on a certificate of the Judge of the Juvenile Court allowing the 
exemption. It also provides that no minor under 18 years shall be 
employed more than nine hours a day. All minors between 14 and 16 
years must be provided with age and schooling certificates, which must 
be kept on file by the employer. The general enforcement of this law 
is put upon the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Immediately upon the passage of the enactment, this office commu- 
nicated with every county and city superintendent of schools in the 
State, apprising them of the requirements of the law, and soliciting 
their aid in bringing the matter to the attention of the different school 
principals in their several jurisdictions. With one or two exceptions 
this aid was cheerfully given. A like cooperation was had frpm the 
parochial schools. The newspapers throughout the State were likewise 
ready to assist, in the neighborhood of fifty of them publishing the 
law, and many commenting favorably upon it. Nine thousand copies 
of the law were widely distributed. 

At the expiration of sixty days— the time between the passage of the 
law and its going into effect — its provisions were well known from one 
end of the State to the other, and the necessary blanks were in the 
hands of the proper officers for its enforcement. The different school 
principals have been careful, in the main, that no certificates were 
issued except to children rightly entitled to them, and the Juvenile 
Courts have used extreme care in issuing the permits for children 
between 12 and 14 years of age to work during the illness of their 
parents. 

As vacations approached, blank forms for the vacation permits were 
prepared and sent throughout the State, and, as far as possible, employers 
notified of the vacatioti exemption so that they might avail themselves 
of the numerous school children between the ages of 12 and 14, who 
were eligible, under the law, for employment. Employers have ordi- 
narily observed the law's requirements. The restriction of the number 
of hours minors under 18 years may work, to nine hours per day, has 
met with the most opposition, and this provision has been hardest to 
enforce. 
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For the first five months after the law went into effect no arrests 
were made for its violation. In September, 1905, the first arrest was 
made. This was followed by others, and altogether eight people have 
been brought before the court in San Francisco, two in Oakland, and 
six in Los Angeles. Most of these resulted in convictions, but appeals 
followed, based on the unconstitutionality of the law. Habeas corpus 
proceedings in San Francisco led to a decision in the Superior Court 
upholding the law. Thence the case was taken to the Supreme Court, 
and that tribunal, on July 9th of the present year, in Ex parte Spencer^ 
declared the enactment constitutional in every particular. All the 
work of prosecuting these cases was performed by this Bureau, even to 
the brief for the Supreme Court. 

In enforcing this enactment, the agents of this Bureau have visited 
more than 2,000 different establishments, employing 100,000 people. 
Of this total employment, more than 11,000 are minors under 18 years 
of age, and of these minors over 2,500 are boys and nearly 3,000 are 
girls between the ages of 14 and 16 years. 

These results were obtained from data collected prior to April 18th, 
and were incorporated in an article written before that date. Since 
then a large amount of additional information on child labor has been 
secured in the regular factory inspection, and the tables under that 
head show the results. 

In the 811 establishments from which this data was collected, there 
were 907 male and 1,035 female employes under 1& years of age, and 
1,291 male and 1,180 female emjtloyes between the ages of 16 and 18 
years, making a total of 4,413, representing a little ovei; 9 per ce]:]^t of 
the total employes of all ages. 
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This table deals with six important industries represented in the 
investigation. In stores the percentage of employes who are minors 
under 18 years of age varies from 4,1 per cent in San Jos^ to 22.2 per 
cent in Oakland. San Francisco and Loa Angeles have practically the 
same, the former having 12,4 per cent and the latter 11.7 per cent. 

Canneries show the greatest percentage of youthful employes, the 
average per cent being about 15. A great many of these are vacation 
employes. Laundries show very little child labor, and the iron trades 
employ mostly boys between 16 and 18 years of age when minor help 
is used, and many of these are apprentices. Data from can and glass 
factories is presented from San Framjisco and Oakland only, and show 
approximately 15 per cent minor help. 

Unfortunately no data had been collected by this Bureau prior to 
the present investigation, dealing with child labor. The Eleventh 
Report, page 88, deals with Federal census figures on child labor for 
this State as compared to the nation as a whole. There it is shown 
that child labor is on the increase in California as in the rest of the 
United States. In 1905 the Federal census of manufactories was made, 
and in the introduction to that report mention ie made of the fact that 
during the years from 1900 to 1905 there had been a decrease of 14.1 
per cent in the number of children employed. This decrease, in the 
face of the unitorm increase in the years preV\o\la,■^.a^«xt^«.'M^Wl^:l».blY 
due to the en/oreement of the present Child l.aboi lia« . 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 



The Legislature of 1903 passed a law putting certain restrictions on 
employment agencies, parts of which were declared unconstitutional in 
Ex parte Dickey, To remedy these defects, at the last session the law 
was reenacted and the faulty sections either amended or stricken out. 
This law makes it the duty of the Labor Commissioner to exercise cer- 
tain jurisdiction over all employment agencies. During the past year 
the most important agencies throughout the State have been required to 
submit their books for inspection, and the following tables are compiled 
from a part of the data obtained: 

"Wages and Oeeupations of Female Persons Sent Out at Various Times From Employ- 
ment Agencies In San Francisco in 1906, In Selected Occupations. 



Occupation. 


Number 
Hired 


Wages Per Month. 


115.00 


120.00 


«25.00 


130.00 


135.00 


HO.OO 


155.00 


Chambermaids 


8 
10 
3 
7 
2 
2 
1 
1 
14 






4 
1 

i' 


3 
5 
2 
2 






1 


Cooks . 






1 


2 


1 


Housegirls 


i' 


1 
3 




Housework, general 

Ironers .. 








2 
1 






Laundry workers 

Linen ^rls 








1 










1 






Nurse 






1 






Waitress 


- 




14 
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These tables are submitted merely to show the tendencies in wages 
f)aid the class of unorganized labor securing positions from employment 
agencies. 

As close a supervision has been kept over these institutions as has 
been possible, and considerable money has been returned to employes 
who have been imposed upon by unscrupulous agents, in accordance with 
the amendment to the employment agency law requiring the return of 
fees and expenses to persons sent out to work under misrepresentation 
of conditions. 

The "registration system" was formerly in use among many agencies. 
Under this scheme people were persuaded to pay a fee for the privilege 
of having their name registered for a future position which most often 
never came. This Bureau has fought against that practice and it is no 
longer so prevalent. A great number of employment agencies, how- 
ever, are corrupt, and take advantage of workmen on every occasion 
possible. A more rigid supervision is certainly desirable, and it is 
believed many abuses could be corrected were the license committees of 
the municipalities more stringent in requiring honesty in the agencies 
under their several jurisdictions. 

Cases in abundance have been brought to the attention of this ofl&ce 
where innocent workmen have been sent even as far as Arizona and 
Nevada in search of jobs that never existed, and it seems to be the rule 
in many agencies to exaggerate the desirability of positions, in order 
the more readily to get the fee. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 



The twelfth division of section three of the Act creating this Bureau 
provides that all information in relation to labor which the C.V)iunU8tiiou«r 
may deem essential to further the object sought to be obtained by this 
statute, shall be collected and submitted in the biennial report. Htrikee 
and industrial disturbances are of very great innx)rtauce, and an inves- 
tigation was begun into this subject immediately after tlje present 
administration took charge of this Bureau. A great deal of data had 
been collected prior to April 18, when our records wt^n' nil destroyed by 
fire. Fortunately, the National Bureau of Lal>or was prose<mting an 
inquiry along the same line, and this Bureau had been working in con- 
junction with the agents of the Federal Bureau to a considerable degree. 
Through the courtesy of Commieeloner Neill, the information collected 
on Btrikes and lockouts in California from Janiiary 1, 1^1, to December 
31, 1905, was put at our disposal, and the table following Is compiled 
frc»n this data: 
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Strikes Oeeurring in California During the Five Tears Ending 

Number of Peo 



Year and Occupation. 



Locality. 



1901. 

Hop pickers 

Bakers 

Bakers... 

Bakers 

Carpenters 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Plasterers 

All employes of building 
trades. 

Plumbers 

All employes of building 
trades. 

Painters 

Painters 

Steam fitters 

Packers (raisin) 

Carriage and wagon 
workers. 

Garment workers 

Dressmakers 

Cooks and waiters 

• 

Boilermakers 

Boilermakers 

Longshoremen 

Teamsters 

Stevedores 



Sacramento... 
San Francisco 

Fresno 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Jos6 

San Diego — 

San Francisco 
Fresno 

Stockton 

Los Angeles .. 

Oakland 

San Francisco 
Pasadena 

Fresno 

San Francisco 

Los Angeles .. 

Santa Barbara 
San Francisco 



San Francisco 

S. Bernardino 

Oakland 

San Francisco 



Cause or Object. 



O 

o2. 

<w »^ 
9 n 

N 

o 



Establish- 
ments 
Affected. 



o 



n 
o 



S5 
o 



o 

oa 
A 



Stockton 






For increase of wa^es ... 

Sympathy with striking 
waiters. 

Reduction of hours and 
increase of wages. 

Increase of wages 

Against use of material 
from non-union estab- 
lishments. 

For adoption of union- 
shop system. 

Demand that no appren- 
tices be employed in 
any establishments. 

For discharge of non- 
union hodcarriers. 

For 8-hour day instead 
of 9-hour, and increase 
of wages. 

Against order of employ- 
ers that plumbers must 
furnish nre-pots, sticks, 
and dies. 

Increase in pay for labor- 
ers from 12.00 to $2.50 
per day. 

For increase of wages ... 

For increase of wages ... 

Against rule of employ- 
ers that workmen liv- 
ing in Los Angeles must 
be in Pasadena before 
8 A. M. and leave after 
5 p. M. 

For increase of wages ._- 

For increase of wages, 
decrease of hours, and 
union shop. 

Difference of opinion 
concerning terms of 
agreement. 

For reinstatement of dis- 
charged employes. 

For increase of wages, 
reduction of hours from 
13 to 10 per day, and 
union shop. 

For reduction of hours 
from 9 to 8. 

For reinstatement of dis- 
charged employes. 

Against reduction, wages 

For increase of wages, 
reduction of hours, and 
against boarding-house 
system. 

For increase of wages and 
adoption of union rules. 



No-. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 



Yes 

Yes 

• 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
No- 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes 



Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes . 

No- 

No.. 

No- 
Yes. 

Yes. 



1 




20 


20 


1 





4 




1 





6 
10 


6 


1 




5 




7 


... 



42 .-. 
133 133 

1 |.... 



1 
24 24' 



1 

184 

1 

1 

1 
35 



184 



35 



4 
1 



10 

1 
5 



42 

"i 



1 
1 
1 



6 



STBTKES AND LOCKOUTG. 

Deeember 31, i90S, Showing: Cause, Dupation, Outeome, and 
pie Involved. 
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Strikes Oecurringr in California During tlie Five Tears Ending 

Number of People 



Year and Occupation. 



Locality. 



Cause or Object. 



r 

1901 . — Continued. 
Teamsters 



o 



<;^ 



A 
pp. 



o 



OB 



8" 



Establish- 
ments 
Affected. 



? 



o 

»-^ 
o 

I 



55 
o 

o 

I 



Grain handlers 
Machinists 



Harnessmakers 



Laundry workers 

Laundry workers. 
Laundry workers. 

Tanners 



Tanners _- 
Engravers 



Metal polish's and buffers 
Woodworkers 



Piledrivers 



Laborers, cordage works. 
Coppersmiths 



Iron ship fitters 



Ship painters. 
Butchers 



Stonecutters 

Cement workers 



Totals for year 1901. 

1902. 
Bakery employes 



Bakers 

Boot and shoe workers 



Carpenters and painters. 



San Francisco, 
Oakland and 
Port Costa. 

Oakland 

S.F., Oakland, 
and vicinity. 

San Francisco 



Los Angeles... 

San Francisco 
San Jos6 



San Francisco 



San Francisco 
San Francisco 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles... 



San Francisco 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 



San Francisco 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 

and Oakland. 

San Francisco 

Los Angeles... 



San Francisco 



Sympathy with locked- 
out teamsters, and to 
defend right to organize. 

For pav for overtime 

For reduction of hours — 
10 to 9. 

Against rule requiring 
men to be in shop ten 
minutes before starting 
time. 

For union shop and time 
and a half for overtime. 

For reduction of hours . . 

For adoption of union- 
shop system. 

Against receiving hides 
from non-union team- 
sters. 

For unionizing of shop.. 

For discharge of non- 
union engraver. 

For reduction of hours _. 

For reduction of hours 
and recognition of 
union. 

For discharge of two non- 
union employes. 

For increase of wages .._ 

Against working with 
imported foreigners at 
lower wages, and for 
regulation of apprent's. 

Against the introduction 
of piecework system. 

For increase of wages ... 

To compel employers to 
display union shop 
card. 

For weekly instead of 
semi-monthlv payday. 

For increase of wages ... 



San Diego 

San Francisco 



Los Angeles .. 



For adoption of union 
shop system and 
against being com- 
pelled to board with 
employers. 

Reduction of hours 

For reinstatement of dis- 
charged employes and 
increase in wages. 

Against use of material 
from establishment 
where strike was pend- 
ing. 



Yes. 



No- 
Yes. 

No- 



Yes. 

Yes- 
Yes. 

No.. 



Yes 
No. 

Yes 
Yes 



No.. 

No.. 
No.. 



Yes. 

Yes 
Yes 



No. 

Yes 



210 



1 
106 



Yes 



Yes 

Yes 



No 



6 

1 
3 



210 



1 
1 

9 
2 



1 
1 



1 
319 



1 
4 



1,160 



1 
3 



1 
1 



1 
4 



629 



4 
1 



1 
106 



6 



9 
2 



1 
1 



319 



531 



STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 



December SI, 1906, Sbowlng Cause, Duration, Oateome. and 
Involved. — Oontinved. 
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Strikes Oeeurring in California During the Five Tears Ending 

Number of People 



Year and Occupation. 



Locality. 



Caune or Object. 



O 



Establish- 
ments 
Affected. 



§ 
U 



o 



o 



1 902. — Continued. 
Carpenters _ 

Carpenters 

Carpenters and painters. 

Carpenters 

Carpenters 

Plumbers 

Carp' nters and br'klay 'rs 

Plasterers 

Carpenters 

Hodcarriers 

Hodcarriers 

Plumbers 

Packing-house laborers 

and packers. 
Cooks and waiters 

f 

Waiters and dishwashers 

Electrical workers 

Boilermakers 

Boilermakers 

Boilermakers 

Molders 

Patternmakers 

Stevedores 

Delivery drivers 

■ 

Upholsterers 

Glassblowers' helpers ... 



Fresno 

Los Angeles .. 

Sacramento-. - 



Vallejo 

Los Angeles .. 

Santa Barbara 
Bakersfield ... 

San Francisco 



Los Angeles.. 

Los Aneeles . . 
Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
Petaluma 

Fresno 

Sacramento .. 

Oakland 

Los Angeles .. 
S. Bernardino 
S. Bernardino 
S. Bernardino 

Los Angeles .. 



Los Angeles .. 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 

Los Angeles .. 
San Francisco 



Against working with 
non-union men. 

Against use of material 
from non-union estab- 
lishment. 

Against agreement to 
work for members of 
Employers' Associa- 
tion only. 

For minimum wage of 
$4.00 per day. 

For discharge of non- 
union empIov6. 

For increase of wages ... 

Against working with 
non-union carpenter. 

Against agreement 

which prevents ma- 
terialmen from fur- 
nishing material to 
establishments not 
members of Masters' 
Association. 

For discharge of non- 
union emplov^s. 

For increase of wages . .. 

For increase of wages ... 

For adoption of union- 
shop system. 
For increase in wages . . . 

For union-shop system ; 
against employment 
of Chinese; for in- 
crease of wages and re- 
duction of hours. 

Increase of wages and 
union shop. 

For discharRe of non- 
union employes. 

For reinstatement of dis- 
charged employes. 

For reinstatement of dis- 
charged employes. 

For increase in wages 
and reinstatement of 
discharged employes. 

For reduction of hours 
and extra pay for over- 
time. 

For increase in wages ... 

For increase in wages .-_ 

For adoption of union- 
shop rules. 

For reduction of hours.. 

For reinstatement of dis- 
charged employes. 



Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No. 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 



Yes. 

Yes- 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes- 

Yes. 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 



No. 
No. 
Yes 

Yes 
No. 



1 
1 

28 

2 

1 

3 

1 

28 



1 
1 

1 

1 

16 



1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

12 



1 
1 
1 

8 
1 



ii. 



28 



1 
1 

28 



2 ..... 



1 
2 



1 
1 

1 

1 

15 



1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

12 

1 

1 

3 
1 
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Strikes Oeeurrin^ in California During the Five Tears Ending 

Number of People 





Locality. 


Cause or Object. 


Ordered by Labor 
Organizations 


ESTABUSH- 
MBNTS 

Afpected. 


Year and Occupation. 


§ 

r^ 
9 


Closed 


55 


1— • 

n 

2. 

I 


1 902.'-Continued. 

Harness and saddle 

workers. 
Capmakers 


San Francisco 

San Francisco 

San Jos^ and 

Santa Clara. 

Fresno 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 

Keswick 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 

Los Angeles.. 

San Francisco 

Alameda 

Fresno 

Orange 

Stockton 

San Francisco 

Newark 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 

Oakland 

San Jos6 

Oakland 

Bakersfield ... 

Alameda 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 

Fresno 


Increase in wages and 
reduction in hours. 

For increase iii wages ... 

For increase of wages 
and abolition of board- 
ing. 

To compel employers to 
sign union contract. 

For increase of wages ... 

For reduction of hours, 
limitation of amount 
of work done, and 
union-shop system. 

For adoption of union- 
shop system. 

For increase of wages ... 

For increase of wages, 
abolition of piecework, 
and union shop. 

For discharge of non- 
union employes. 

For increase of wages ... 

For increase of wages ... 

For reduction of hours. _ 

For increase of wages . . 

For reduction of hours.. 

For increase of wages... 

For increase of wages . _ 

For reinstatement of dis- 
charged em ploy 6. 

In sympathy with strike 
elsewhere. 

For increase of wages 
and uniform hours. 

For increase of wages... 

For increase of wages.. . 

For increase of wages... 

For increase of wages 
and board. 

To compel employer to 
pay fine to union. 

For increase of wages 
for overtime. 

For reinstatement of dis- 
charged union em- 
ployes and to forestall 
action against the 
union. 

For rein statement of em- 
ployes involved in 
former strike. 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes, 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
1 Yes.i 
1 Yes J 

Yes.i 

No..! 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No- 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 


4 

1 
4 

4 

1 
17 

1 

4 

5 

1 

6 
1 

1 

1 
1 
6 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

} 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 


4 
"4" 

3 

1 
16 

1 

4 
5 

.... 

1 

"6" 
1 
1 

1 

_ -_. 

.... 

1 
1 


1 


Laundry workers . _ 

Laundry workers 

Tannery employes 

Tanners 

Miners and smelters 

Paper bag and box m'k'rs 
Planing mill employes .. 

Woodworkers 


1 
.... 

1 


Bookbinders 

Railroad laborers 

Railroad laborers 

Ditch and cement w'rk'rs 
Section hands 


6 

1 

i 


Stonecutters 




Molders (iron) 

Conductors and motor- 
men. 
Conductors and gripmen 

Messeneerbovs 


1 


Messengerboys 

Messenererbovs . 


1 
1 


Messengerbovs 


1 


Boilermaker riveters ._- 
Cigarmakers 




Sailors . 




Sugar workers _. 




Packing-house laborers 
and packers. 


1 


Totals for year 1902 


188 
2 


88 


100 


1903. 
Blacksmiths, etc 


Stockton 


For reduction of hours, 
limitation of number 
of apprentices, and 
against employment 
of non-union men. 


Yes. 


2 



.J 
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Strikes Oeeurring in California During the Five Tears Ending 

Number of People 



Year and Occupation. 



Locality. 



CauRe or Object. 



O 

o2L 

N 

P O* 

O 



g" 



E8TABLISH- 

•- MENTa 

Affected. 



o 



o 



!25 
o 






1 903. — Continued 
Bakers 

Bakery employes 

Shoe cutters 

Shoe stitchers 

Shoemakers - - . 



Bricklayers and hodcar's. 
Plumbers, painters, etc.. 



Carpenters 

Cornice workers 



Plumbers andcarpenters. 

Pipe fitters 

Carpenters 

Structural iron workers.. 



Cornicemakers 

Tile setters' helpers 
Plumbers 



Painters 



Plumbers 



Carpenters 



Bricklayers 

Building laborers 
Carpenters 



Fishermen 



Fishermen 

Carshop employes. 



San Francisco 

San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 
Napa 



San Francisco, 
San Diego 



Riverside . . . 
Los Angeles 



San Jos6 

Oakland 

Los Angeles .. 
Los Angeles . 



San Francisco 
San Francisco. 
Fresno -.. 



Santa Barb'ra. 



Santa Barb'ra. 



Santa Barb'ra. 



Pomona 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles .. 

Bl'k Diamond. 

Vallejo and 

Benicia. 
Benicia 



San Francisco 



For increase of waees 
and abolition of nignt- 
work 

Against working seven 
days per week. 

For discharge of em- 
ployes not in good 
standing with union. 

For reinstatement of 
discharged employes. 

For adoption of union- 
shop system and dis- 
charge of non-union 
employes. 

For increase of wages ... 

To compel employers to 
join union in order to 
work and for discharge 
of non-union employes. 

For increase of wages 
from $3.00 to $3.50. 

Against rule requiring 
employes to report ten 
minutes early and to 
furnish certain tools. 

For discharge of non- 
union employ^. 

Against working with 
non-union men. 

For minimum rate of 
$3.50 per day. 

For increase of wages 
and discharge of non- 
union men. 

For increase of wages .. 

For increase of wages .._ 

To compel employers to 
join employes' union. 

Against working with 
employes of another es- 
tablishment in which 
strike was pending. 

Against use of material 
from non-union estab- 
lishment. 

Against working with 
men employed oy firm 
having a strike. 

For increase of wages _.. 

For increase of wages . .. 

Against discharge of 
employ^. 

For increase of wages ... 



Against reduction of 
wages. 

For reinstatement of dis- 
charged em ploy 6. 



Yes. 

Yes 

No.. 

No- 
Yes. 



Yes- 
Yes. 



Yes. 
Yes 

Yes 
No^. 
Yes 
Yes, 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 



Yes 



Yes. 



No. 
No. 
Yes 

Yes. 



Yes 
Yes 



20 
1 

1 

1 



23 
89 



1 

8 

1 

1 
1 

1 



10 
7 
5 



1 
I 



1 
1 
1 



4 
1 



3 

20 



23 



1 
1 



4 
4 



1 
1 



39 

1 

8 



1 
1 
1 



10 
7 
5 



1 
1 
1 
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Striked Oeeurring in California During the Five Tears Ending 

Number of People 



Year and Occupation. 



Locality. 



Cause or Object. 



oS. 

S or 

O 

H 



ESTABUSH- 
MENT8 

Affected. 



s 



o 

CD 
(t> 



o 

o 



1 908. — Continued. 
Tailors 

Tailors 

Gloakmakers 

Coal mine laborers 

Waitresses 

Bartenders 

Cooks and waiters 

Dishwashers, cooks, 
waiters and bartenders. 

Electrical workers 

Electrical workers 

Linemen 

Boilermakers 

Molders 

Boilermakers 

Rolling mill hands 

Molders 

Foundry and machine 

shop emplo5^6s. 
Milkwagon drivers 

Teamsters 

Lumber handlers 

Glove employes 

Glovemakers 

Harnessmakers 

Leather workers 



Stockton 

Los Angeles .. 
San Francisco 

Elsinore 

Redding 

Bakersfield ... 

Stockton 

San Francisco 

Los Angeles .. 
Los Angeles .. 

Los Angeles ._ 

Los Angeles .. 
Los Angeles .. 
Bakersfield ... 
Emeryville ... 
Los Angeles .. 

Bakersfield -.. 
San Francisco 
San Jos6 



Oakland Long- 
wharf. 
San Francisco 



Napa 



Los Angeles .. 
San Francisco 



For increase of wages and 
recognition of union. 

For increase of wages ... 

For reduction of hours.. 

For increase of wages 

For discharge of objec- 
tionable employ^. 

For a uniform day of ten 
hours. 

Against use of material 
from boycotted estab- 
lishment. 

For increase of wages and 
against working seven 
dajs per week. 

Against discharge of 
union employes. 

For increase in wages, 
limitation of numoer 
of apprentices, and rec- 
ognition of union. 

For Increase in wages, 
recognition of union, 
and against employ- 
ment of non-union men. 

For double pay for holi- 
day work. 

Forenforcement of union 
apprentice rules. 

In sympathy with strike 
elsewhere. 

Against reduction of 
wages. 

For increase 



wages, 
union, 
of ap- 

wages 



of 



of 

recognition of 

and limitation 

prentices. 
For payment of 

overdue. 
For enforcement 

union-shop system. 
For increase of wages and 

reduction of hours. 
For increase of wages ..- 

For increase in wages, re- 
duction of hours, limi- 
tation of apprentices, 
and against employ- 
ment of non-union men. 

For adoption of union 
shop and reinstate- 
ment of union em- 
ployes. 

For reinstatement of dis- 
charged employes. 

For increase of wages and 
three months back pay. 



Yes. 

Yes 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes 
Yes 

No- 

No.. 
Yes 



Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No- 
Yes. 
Yes- 
No.. 
Yes. 



Yes- 

Yes- 
Yes- 



10 

1 

8 



30 

1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
13 

1 
83 

28 
1 
8 



1 
1 



10 

1 
6 



1 
83 
28 

8 



1 - 



30 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
13 
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Strikes Oeeurring in California During the Five Tears Ending 

Number of People 



Year and Occupation. 



Locality. 



Cause or Object. 



o 

pD n 

*•— 

N 

s» or 

o 

St- 



§• 



Establish- 
ments 
Affected. 



H 
o 



o 



o 



o 



1 90S. — Continued. 
Laundry workers 

Tannery employes 

Cement laborers 

Loggers and millmen 



Lumber mill employes 
Lumber mill employes 



Millmen 

Longshoremen 

Miners 

Mine employes 

Miners 

Mine workers 

Mine employes 

Miners 

Miners 

Mine employes ._ 

Miners 

Paper box and bag work- 
ers. 

Woodworkers 

Carpenters and joiners . 

All building trades 

Machine woodworkers . 

Glaziers 

Electrical workers 

Printing pressmen 

Book folders and sewers 



San Jos^ and 

Santa Clara. 

San Francisco 

Santa Cruz 

Fort Bragg — 



Crescent City 
San Pedro ... 



Santa Barbara 

San Pedro 

Keswick 

Amador Co. .. 



Randsburg .. 
Stent 



French Gulch 
Sutter Creek.. 
Hodson 



Quartz 

Vanderbilt 

San Francisco 

Los Angeles .. 

Oakland 



San Francisco 
Watson ville .. 

Los Angeles .. 

Stockton 



Los Angeles .. 
San Francisco. 



For reduction of hours. . 

For discharge of non- 
union men. 

For increase of wages 

For reinstatement of dis- 
charged employ^ and 
union shop. 

For increase of wages 

Against use of material 
from non-union estab- 
lishment. 

Against firm supplying 
material to non-union 
establishment. 

Against use of material 
from non-union estab- 
lishment. 

Claimed discrimination 
aeainst union men. 

Reduction of hours, re- 
instatement of dis- 
charged employes, and 
recognition of union. 

For increase of wages 

For increase of wages and 
discharge of non-union 
employes. 

For increase of wages and 
union-shop system. 

For reinstatement of dis- 
charged employes. 

For reinstatement of dis- 
charged employes and 
recognition of union. 

For reduction of hours 
and union-shop svstem. 

For discharge of non- 
union employ^. 

For increase of wages, 
reduction of hours, 
and a vear's contract. 

For discharge of employ^ 
not in good standing in 
union. 

For increase of wages and 
to compel employes to 
si^n agreement. 

For increase of wages 

For employment of union 
men only. 

For enforcement of union 
apprentice rules. 

For increase of wages and 
union apprentice rules. 

For increase of wages 

For increase in wages 
and union rules. 



Yes. 


4 


4 


No.. 


1 




No- 
Yes. 


1 
1 





Yes. 
Yes. 


2 
1 


2 

1 


Yes. 


1 


— 


Yes 


1 


1 


Yes. 


1 


• w _ * 


Yes. 


10 


10 


Yes. 

Yes. 


1 
1 




Yes. 


1 


' 


Yes. 


1 




Yes. 


1 




Yes. 


1 




Yes. 


1 




Yes. 


8 


8 


Yes. 


1 





Yes. 


18 


18 


Yes. 

Yes 


6 
1 


5 


Yes. 


1 





Yes. 


3 


3 


Yes 
Yes. 


4 
15 


2 



1 
1 



1. 
1 



2 
15 
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Strikes Oeeurring in California During the Five Tears Ending 

Number of People 



Year and Occupation. 



Locality. 



1 903. — Continued. 
Quarrymen, etc 



Construction laborers . . 

Construction laborers . . 
Bag workers 

Rivet heater boys 

Shipwrights ana c'lkers. 

Butcher employes 

Butchers 

Butchers 

Stonecutters 

Stonecutters 

Motormen and cond'tors 
Linemen 

Linemen 

Linemen 

Linemen 

Sheet metal workers 

Pipe and tank makers .. 
Tinners _ 

Wool carders 

Cemetery employes 

Soap factory employes . 
Cemetery employes 

Delivery wagon drivers. 

Fishermen 

Stablemen 



San Francisco. 



Los Angeles .. 

Riverside 

San' Francisco. 



San Francisco. 
Oakland 



Los Angeles .. 
Los Angeles .. 

San Francisco. 



San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 



Los Angeles .. 
San Francisco - 

San Diego 



San Francisco. 

San Jos6 

San Francisco. 

Los Angeles .. 
San Francisco 

San Francisco. 

San Jos6 

San Francisco 
San Francisco. 

San Jos6 



Sacramento... 
San Francisco 



Cause or Object. 



o 


Establish- 


ments 


SS 


Affected. 


S Ot 






H 


o 


s< 


P or 


o 


t— 


o 


C^ 


P 


m 


•♦ 


o 


ii 


(D 


o 


\3 t-* 




P* 


o 

OB 


il 


' ■ 




• 



For increase of wages, 
reduction of hours, 
and union shop. 

For increase in wages 
and reduction of hours. 

For increase of wages . .. 

For. increase of wages 
and recognition of 
union. 

For increase of wages ... 

For adoption of union- 
shoj) system. 

For reinstatement of dis- 
charged em ploy 6. 

For reduction of hours 
and discharge of em- 
ploy6 not in good 
standing with union. 

For reinstatement of dis- 
charged employ^ and 
union shop. 

For increase of wages ... 

Against planer hands 
doing stonecutters' 
work. 

For employment of 
union men only. 

For discharge of non- 
union men and union 
shop. 

For increase of wages 
and one foreman to 
three linemen. 

For increase of wages 
and union shop. 

For increase of wages 
and union shop. 

For increase of wages 
and reduction of hours. 

For reduction of hours _. 

For discharge of non- 
union men and union 
shop. 

Against working with 
Chinese employes. 

For reduction of hours .. 

For increase of wages _._ 

To compel employes to 
join union. 

For union shop and 
against handling non- 
union goods. 

In sympathy with strike 
elsewhere. 

Against employer having 
work done by establish- 
ment not belonging to 
Masters' Association. 



Yes. 


3 


3 


Yes. 


1 


» w ■• * 


No.. 
Yes. 


1 
3 


"3" 


Yes. 

Yes. 


1 

1 





Yes- 


1 





Yes. 


3 





Yes. 


1 





Yes. 
Yes. 


6 
3 


6 


Yes. 


1 


. * * . 


Yes. 


1 




No-. 


1 





Yes. 


9 


. — • . 


Yes- 


1 


---. 


Yes- 


2 


2 


Yes. 
Yes. 


5 
1 





No.. 


1 


.... 


No.- 
Yes. 
Yes. 


1 

4 
1 


1 
4 


Yes- 


30 





Yes. 


3 


• M «. 


No- 


1 


1 



1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

3 



1 
1 



9 
1 



5 
1 



1 
80 
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Strikes Oeeurring in California During the Five Tears Ending 

Number of People 



Year and Occupation. 



Locality. 



Cause or Object. 



O 

o2. 

o 



E 



ESTABLTSH- 
MENT8 

Affected. 



o 



o 



o 



o 

OB 



1 90S. — Conttnwed. 
Shoe clerks 



Wool sortersand graders. 
Totals for year 1903 .-.. 



1904. 



Machinists 
Bakers 



Bakers. .. 
Bakers... 



Horseshoers 

Boot and shoe workers .. 
Brewery workers 



Employes' 

Trades. 
Carpenters 



Building 



Hodcarriers 
Plumbers... 



Sacramento _ . 
Sacramento... 

Paper hangers Los Angeles ._ 

Sheet metal workers ... San Francisco 
Plumbers Pasadena.. .. 



San Francisco 
San Francisco 



Stockton 

San Francisco 

San Diego 

San Francisco 



San Francisco 
San Francisco 

San Francisco, 
Oakland and 
San Jos6. 

Palo Alto 



Riverside 



For longer time for din- 
ner. 
For increase of wages .. 



Painters . . . 
Carpenters 



Tin roofers 

Bricklayers 

Orange packers -.. 
Garment workers. 



Cooks and waiters. 
Barbers 



Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 



San Jos6 

Riverside 

Redlands 

San Francisco 



Waiters 



San Jos6 

Los Angeles 

Fresno 



Againt open shop 

Against being compelled 
to board with employer. 

Against night work 

Against introduction of 
machinery and for dis- 
charge of non-union 
employes. 

In sympathy with strike 
elsewhere. 

Against introduction of 
machinery. 

For increase of wages and 
extra rate for overtime. 

For adoption of union- 
shop system. 

Against reduction of 
wages and employ- 
ment of non-union 
men. 

For increase of wages ... 

For increase of wages 
and union scale. 

For increase of wages 

For increase of wages .-. 

For limitation of number 
of apprentices. 

For increase of wages 
and union shop. 

For enforcement of uni- 
form rate of $3.50 per 
dav. 

For increase of wages ... 

For discharge of foremen 

For increase of wages ... 

To enforce payment of 
delinquent dues by 
member, or his dis- 
charge. 

For adoption of union- 
shop system. 

Against employment of 
non-union barber and 
removal of union card 
from shop. 

Increase of wages, reduc- 
tion of hours, and six 
days' work per week .. 



Yes 

Yes 



Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 



Yes. 
Yes 
No-. 
No.. 



Yes 
Yes 

Yes 



1 
5 



533 



2 
1 

4 
1 



7 

1 

36 

13 
1 



1 
16 

7 
7 
6 

4 

5 



4 
1 
1 
1 



4 
1 



282 



7 
1 



13 



251 



2 
1 



36 



1 
16 

7 
7 
6 



4 
1 
1 
1 



4 

1 
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Strikes Oeenrpinsr In Galiforaia Dupingr the Fiye Tears Endlnir 

Number of People 



Year and Occupation. 



Locality. 



Cause or Object. 



a* 
1°- 



Ebtabush- 

MENTS 

Affected. 



o 

I 



o 
o 

I 



1 904,— Continued. 
Bartenders 



Gas fixture workers 
Gas fixture workers 

Blacksmiths 



Holders 



Machinists 



Boilermakers' helpers.. 
Machinists, etc 



Bakersfield .. 

Los Angeles ._ 
Los Angeles . 

Stockton 

Stockton! 



Stockton 



Machinists 



Teamsters 



Freight handlers and 
teamsters. 



Freight handlers 
Teamsters 



Gas workers 



Glassblowers 



Harnessmakers . . 
Leather workers. 
Harnessmakers . . 



Capmakers 
Coopers .._ 



Pressmen and press 
feeders. 

Lithographers 

Lumber laborers 



Lumber laborers 
Mine employes.. 



Kern 

Various points 

San Jos6 



Stockton.. 
San Pedro 



San Francisco. 
Santa Rosa ... 

San Francisco. 



San Francisco 



San Francisco. 
San Francisco 
Sacramento --. 



San Francisco 
Santa Cruz 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 
McCloud 



Lamoine 

Jamestown ... 



For recognition of union 
and against employ- 
ment of non-union 
men. 

Against apprentices do- 
ing journeymen work. 

Against performing 
work for establishment 
on strike. 

Against performing 
work for establishment 
on strike. 

Against performing 
work for establishment 
on strike. 

Against working with 
non-union men. 

For increase of force 

For reduction of hours 
from 10 to 9. 

To compel employes 
doing journeymen's 
work to join the union. 

Against performing 

work for establishment 
on strike. 

Aeainst use of material 
from non-union estab- 
lishment. 

For increase of wages ... 

For adoption of union- 
shop system. 

Against employment of 
man belonging to an- 
other organization. 

For privilege of leaving 
building during run 
period. 

For union shop rules 

For union shop rules 

For increase of wages 
and signed union 
agreement. 

Against change from 
day to piecework. 

For increase of wages 
and against being com- 
pelled to board with 
employer. 

Increase of wages and 
reduction of hours. 

For reduction of hours ._ 

For increase of wages or 
reduction of hours. 

For increase of wages or 
reduction of hours. 

For reduction of hours 
and union shop. 



Yes. 



Yes 
Yes 



Yes- 



Yes. 



Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 



Yes. 



Yes. 



Yes 
Yes 

Yes 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



Yes- 

Yes. 



No- 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes 



46 



2 
2 



23 
1 

1 

1 



1 
1 



1 
3 
1 



1 



45 

1 
1 

1 

1 



1 
7 

1 
1 



1 
1 



1 
2 



23 
1 



toAjbJ.& 
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Strikes Oeeurpinsr in California During the Five Tears Ending 

Number of People 



Year and Occupation. 



Locality. 



Cause or Object. 



o 

SB O* 

o 



? 



Ebtabush- 

MSNT8 

Affbctbd. 



§ 

? 



I 



o 



I 



1 904. — Continued. 
Miners 



Mine employes 



Boxmakers-. 
Compositors . 

Bookbinders. 



Pressmen 



Rivet heater boys 
Rivet heater boys 
Boatbuilders 



Sheep butchers 



Sheet metal workers- 
Oyster workers 



Stablemen 



Hack drivers 

Fish cleaners. 
Stablemen — 



Totals for year 1904 

1905. 

Turning lasters 

Brewery workers 



Coopers 

Broommakers 



Tile-setters' helpers. 



Plumbers 



Sheet metal workers. 



Dry town 



Stent 



Oakland . 
Palo Alto 



Los Angeles .. 

Los Angeles .. 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 
San Jos6 



San Francisco 
Various locali- 
ties. 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 



San Francisco 

and Oakland. 

San Diego 



Los Angeles .. 



For increase of wages, 
discharee of employ 6, 
union snop, and right 
to spend money as 
desired. 

Against beine compelled 
to remove clothing and 
go naked from work- 
room to dressine-room 
on quitting work. 

For increase of wages -.. 

For discharge of non- 
union employ^. 

For increase of wages 
and recognition of 
union and union rules. 

Against performing 
work for non-union es- 
tablishments. 

For better quality of 
coal. 

For better quality of 
coal. 

To compel employes to 
join union or be dis- 
charged. 

For adoption of union- 
shop system. 

For increase of wages. 

For reinstatement of dis- 
charged emplov6s. 

For adoption of union 
shop and against seven 
days' work per week. 

For increase in wages 
and union shop. 

For reduction of hours. . 

For increase of wages ... 



Yes- 



Yes 



For increase of wages. .. 

In sympathy with strik- 
ing employes. 

For increase of wages ... 

For increase of wages 
and to compel employ- 
ers to sign year's con- 
tract. 

For increase of wages -.. 

To compel employer not 
to do journeymen's 
work or join the union. 

For increase of wages 
and reduction of hours 
on Saturday. 



Yes. 
Yes- 

Yes. 



No- 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes- 
Yes. 



No.. 
Yes 

Yes- 

Yes. 



Yes. 
Yes 



Yes. 



1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



2 
1 

40 



16 

6 

18 



328 



1 
6 

20 



7 
1 

12 



16 



66 



6 



1 
3 



1 
1 



I 
40 



6 

18 



272 

1 

20 



7 
1 

12 
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Strikes Oeeurrinfir in California During the Five Tears Ending 



Number of People 



Tear and Occupation. 



Locality. 



Cause or Object. 



o 
o2. 

Si A 



o 



Establish- 
ments 
Affected. 



I? 



!z5 
o 



1 905. — Continued, 

Building Trades' em- 
ployes. 

Carpenters and brick- 
masons. 

Glass workers 



Painters 

Hodcarriers, carpenters, 

and bricklayers. 
Tailors 



Cooks and waiters. 



Los Angeles ._ 

Los Angeles .. 

Los Angeles __ 

San Diego i... 
Santa Rosa . .. 

Sacramento... 

Oakland 



Waiters 

Laundry workers. 
Metal polishers... 



Woodworkers 



Machine woodworkers .. 
Compositors 



S^n Francisco 
Los Angeles .. 
San Francisco 



Los Angeles.. 

Los Angeles.. 
Pasadena 



Printers, pressmen, etc. 

Yard switchmen 

Shipwrights, etc 



Shipwrights 

Quarrymen engineers 

Stonecutters 



San Francisco 
Los Angeles .. 
San Francisco 

Oakland 

Raymond 



Ironmolders 

Cigarmakers 

Soapmakers, etc 

Totals for year 1905.... 



San Francisco 



Newark 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 



In sympathy with strik- 
ing employes. 

Against use of non- 
union material. 

In sympathy with strik- 
ing employes. 

For increase of wages ... 

For adoption of union- 
shop system. 

Against work being sent 
out of city to be done. 

For adoption of union- 
shop system. 

For reduction of hours.. 

For reduction of hours. . 

For enforcement of 
union apprenticeship 
rules. 

Against increase of 
hours without increase 
of pay. 

For reduction of hours 
and union shop. 

For increase of wages, 
reduction of hours, 
and union shop. 

For reduction of^ hours.. 

For increase of wages ... 

Against reduction of 
wages. 

Against employment of 
non-union men. 

For increase of wages, 
union shop, and pay 
for overtime. 

For enforcement of 
union apprenticeship 
rules. 

For better material 

For increase of wages ... 

For increase of wages ... 



Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 



Yes, 

Yes. 

No-. 



1 

3 

1 

14 
1 

1 

20 

24 
3 

1 



13 
1 

25 
1 
1 

1 

1 



1 

42 
1 



206 



1 
3 



1 

1 



1 

42 



61 



1 
13 



20 

24 
3 
1 



18 
1 



23 
1 
1 



1 
145 



An endeavor was made to cover every strike that occurred within the 
State during the years named, and it is believed that all but a com* 
paratively few have been covered. Newspaper files, labor union records, 
and other available sources of information were consulted to locate the 
disturbances that had occurred. It is not probable that any strike of 
importance, or that many unimportant ones, escaped notice. 

Each disturbance of which notice was obtained was the subject of a 

personal investigation. Both employes and employers were consulted 

wherever poBBihle. In a few instances no information could be secured 

because of the death or removal of the peTsoiiB YiaNm^Viio^\^^^<5k ^WXi'^ 
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Involved. — Contimied. 



facts. Owing to the fire in San Francisco, a few disturbances for which 
preliminarjr data had been obtained could not be investigated further. 

In the first column occurs the occupation of the strikers. Then the 
location, followed by the cause or object. Often several causes or 
objects are factors leading to the disturbance, but the ruling factors are 
given under this heading. Next the question whether or not ordered 
by a labor organization is considered; the establishments affected, and 
the number of such establishments closed and the number that were 
able to continue operations during the strike. 

The date of beginning is the day on ■w\i.\c\i ^\v« &;\¥iwj.fti«ci*ift. \je.'^»., 
snd the d&te of ending is the day on yj\iic\Y \>ife em'^Va-^fe.'*. ^'b'v»-"«^'^ "^ 
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work, or the day on which their places were filled by others and the 
establishment was in running order. 

In a general disturbance involving two or more establishments, the 
dates given are the terminal dates of the disturbance as a whole, i, e. 
the date of beginning in the first establishment involved and the date 
of ending in the last to resume its normal operations. 

The aggregate days' duration is the length of the disturbance involv- 
ing but one establishment, or the total days' duration in each of the 
establishments included in a general disturbance. For example: Sup- 
pose there are three concerns whose employes are on strike. In one, 
the disturbance lasts ten days, another twelve days, and the third 
twenty days. The aggregate days' duration in this case is forty-two 
days. The average days' duration is the average time the trouble lasts, 
and in the instance just cited would be thirteen and one third days. 

The next three columns require little explanation. The first treats 
of the number of persons for whose particular interest the strike was 
undertaken. The grievance of a few or even one may be the cause of 
many individuals striking. 

Special inquiry was made as to whether the strike was undertaken in 
violation of an agreement not to take such action, and the tabulation 
gives the result. 

The last column shows whether or not the strike was successful. 

During the five years under consideration there have been 298 strikes^ 
44 of which occurred in 1901, 67 in 1902, 104 in 1903, 64 in 1904, and 
29 in 1905. In 1901, 20,036 males and 1,083 females struck, making a 
total of 21,119; and 22,654 males and 1,083 females were thrown out of 
employment, totaling 23,737. In 1902, 6,542 males and 695 females 
struck, a total of 7,237; and 7,328 males and 702 females were thrown 
out of employment, a total of 8,030. In 1903, 16,371 persons struck, 
14,664 of whom were males and 1,707 females; and 15,472 males and 
1,730 females, a total of 17,202 were thrown out of employment. In 
1904, 7,024 people struck, 6,636 being males and 388 females, and 9,535 
lost their positions in consequence, 9,019 of whom were males and 516 
females. The year 1905 added 2,116 males and 171 females, or 2,287, 
to the strike total, and 2,214 males and 171 females, a total of 2,385, to 
the number thrown out of employment. 

There were in the five years 49,994 men and 4,044 women, or a total 
of 54,038, who struck; and during the same time 56,687 men and 4,202 
women, making 60,889 in all, were thrown out of employment. This 
number includes those striking, who are always considered as thrown 
out of employment. There were, therefore, 6,851 people thrown out of 
employment in these five years as a direct result of strikes on the part 
of other people, in addition to the 54,038 strikers thrown out of employ- 
ment as the result of their own action. 

During the year 1901 the aggregate number ol days strikes existed 
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in California was 77,579, which is the same result as though strikes- 
existed for the entire year in 212 different establishments; in 1902, 
5,173 days, or 14 establishments for the year; in 1903, 15,399 days, or 
the same as 42 places continuously; in 1904, 29,662, or 81 the year 
through; and in 1905, 3,489, or the same result as if 9 establishments 
had been on strike continuously throughout the year. From these 
results it is readily seen that the strikes of 1901 were long drawn out 
and existed in many establishments, since that year, with but 44 strikes 
recorded, kept an average of 212 concerns engaged during the entire 
year; while 1902, with 57 strikes, engaged on an average but 14 estab- 
lishments; 1903 with 104 strikes, but 42; 1904 with 64, but 81; and 
1905 kept on an average but 9 places busy with labor troubles. The 
high result in 1901 is due largely to two great disturbances, the cooks 
and waiters in San Francisco, in which strike 184 places of business 
were engaged for almost a year, and the machinists^ strike in San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, and vicinity, in which 106 machine shops were engaged 
almost ten months, both carrying over into the next year. The year 
1904 comes nex;t in long-continued strikes, for the most part due to a 
plumbers' dispute in Sacramento, involving 16 establishments and last- 
ing over twenty months, and a bartenders' strike in Bakersfield in 45- 
saloons, continuing over four months. 

The years 1902 and 1903 are shown by these results to be the yearfr 
of short strikes, the latter especially. During this year, 34 9 per cent 
of all the strikes in the five years under consideration, occurred, and the 
average number of establishments kept on strike throughout the year 
as compared to the total number of strikes is considerably lower than 
the average. 

In the entire 298 strikes occurring since 1900, 2,415 different establish- 
ments were involved, and 1,116 of these, representing 46.2 per cent, were 
closed by the strike, and 1,309 were able to continue operations in spito 
of the disturbance. In the year 1901, 1,160 establishments were 
involved, and 629, or 54.2 per cent, were closed. In 1902, 188 different 
concerns had strikes, and 88, or 46.8 per cent, were closed. The 1903- 
disturbances involved 533 establishments, and 282, representing 52.9 
per cent, were forced to suspend operations. In 1904, of the 328 places 
having strikes, only 56, or 17 per cent, were closed on such account, 
and in 1905, with 206 establishments on strike, 61, or 29.6 per cent, 
were compelled to close their doors pending settlement of the difiiculty- 

Of the 44 strikes occurring in 1901, 31 were ordered by labor organ- 
izations, a percentage of 70.4 per cent. In 1902, 40 of the 57 were 
ordered by the unions, representing 70.1 per cent. In 1903 the unions 
ordered 85 strikes out of a total of 104, a percentage of 81.7. The year 
1904 saw a still greater per cent of the disturbance due to union action^ 
57, or 89.1 per cent, of the 64 occurring during this year being ordered 
by labor organizations. The last year under conaidei:%A»v:yDL %^^ ^1S> 
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strikes, and 27, or 93.1 per cent of them, were begun with the sanction 
of a union. . There is a constant increase here, pronounced enough to 
lead to the conclusion that the strike taken on the initiative of a few 
men and without union sanction is on the wane. Aside from the first 
twa years, there is an increasing percentage ordered after deliberation 
of all the employes concerned. 

An investigation into the agreements broken in strikes in the years 
Tinder consideration shows that it is a very rare occurrence for such a 
course to be pursued. In the data compiled from 298 strikes lasting 
over a period of five years, secured from employes and employers alike", 
there are found but 6 instances of strikes called by an organization in 
violation of its agreement. Three of these occurred in 1903, the year of 
strikes, two in 1904, and one in 1906, and all took place in San Fran- 
cisco. Three of these were successful, one partly so, and two 
unsuccessful. 

As regards the outcome of a strike, the tabulation gives three divisions: 
^'Successful," where the striking employes secured their demands; 
^* Unsuccessful," where they totally failed of such demands, and 
^'Partly," where only a part of the things asked of the employers were 
granted. 

Of the 298 disturbances considered, 96, or 32.2 per cent, were success- 
ful; 168, or 56.4 per cent, unsuccessful; and 34, or 11.4 per cent, partly 
successful. By years, the results are considerably at variance with this 
general percentage. In 1901 there were 44 strikes, 20, or 45.4 per cent, 
being successful; 20, or 45.4 per cent, unsuccessful, and 4, or 9.2 per cent, 
. partly successful. Of the 57 in 1902, 29, or 50.8 per cent, succeeded; 19, 
or 83.2 per cent, lost, and 9, or 16 per cent, resulted in partial victories 
for the strikers. The year 1903, with its 104 disturbances, gave vic- 
tories to the employes in but 25 instances, representing 24 per cent; 
the employers won 65, or 62.5 per cent, and 14, or 13.5 per cent, were 
partly successful from the standpoint of those on strike. The next year, 
with 64 disturbances, gave success to the employes in 15 instances, rep- 
resenting 23.5 per cent; they lost 46, or 71.8 per cent, and 3, or 4.7 per 
oent, were partial victories. In 1905, 7, or 24.1 percent, of the 29 strikes 
resulted successfully to those on strike; 18, or 62.1 per cent, were lost, 
and 4 were partial victories, representing 13.8 per cent. 

The early years of the time we are investigating gave a much higher 
percentage of successful strikes than the last years. During the entire 
time 32.2 per cent of all strikes were successful, but since the end of 
1902 no year has given more than 24.1 per cent of victories to the 
strikers. 

San Francisco ranks first in the number of strikes, having 111 of the 

total of 298 for the entire State, representing 37.2 per cent. Of these, 

:23 happened in 1901, 19 in 1902, 34 in 1903, 24 in 1904, and 11 in 1905, 

representing more than half (52.2 per cent") oi tYie \,o\.«A. Tv\rav\i^x iat the 

Statein 1901; about one third in 1902 and 190^ (.^^.^Ipeix c^iiX.^ti^^'I.'^^^t 
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oent), and three eighths in 1904 and 1905 (37.5 per cent and 37.9 per 
cent). Of these 111 disturbances, 86 were ordered by* labor organiza- 
tions and 26 were not; and 50 were successful, 49 unsuccessful, and 12 
partly so. The percentage of successful strikes in San Francisco is thus 
seen to be 45, being 13 per cent higher than the percentage for the 
entire State. 

Los Angeles comes second with 51 strikes. Of these, 45 were ordered 
by labor organizations and 6 were independent of union action. Only 
4 were entirely successful in this city, 42 were total failures, and 5 were 
partially successful. The per cent of successful strikes in Los Angeles 
for the five years just past is less than 8, and is under the average for 
the State by more than 24 per cent. In other words, while for the State as 
a whole, including Los Angeles^ one strike in three has been successful, 
yet for this city less than one strike in twelve has resulted successfully. 

Oakland had 18 disturbances and occupied third place, San Jos^ 15, 
Stockton 11, Fresno 10, San Diego 8, Sacramento 7, and Santa Barbara 
6. The remainder are scattered throughout the State. 

The causes leading to strikes in California are varied, but for the 
most part general lines are followed. In 97 instances a desire for an 
increased wage was the moving cause. To compel employers to main- 
tain a union shop was the cause in 46 instances; 28 of the disturbances 
were brought about primarily by a desire for shorter hours; 23 were for 
increased wages and shorter hours together; 12 were disputes over 
apprentices; 9 in sympathy with other strikers, and 6 against reduction 
of pay or increase of hours. 

Many other causes are given as the reason for employes striking, but 

* 

none in very great numbers. Some that may be noted are against 
working with Chinese; against piecework system; against Sunday work; 
against being compelled to trade in company stores, and one strike was 
caused by an attempt on the part of a gold mine superintendent to 
compel the miners to remove their clothes and go naked from the work- 
room to the dressing-room on quitting work. This strike was successful. 

In addition to the disturbances recorded here, there were 20 strikes 
during the five years in question which were settled in less than one 
day^s time. Seven of these succeeded and the remaining 13 were unsuc- 
cessful. They are not thought of suflScient importance for tabulation 
or more detailed consideration. 

A parallel investigation to the one on strikes was undertaken cover- 
ing " lockouts." Whenever an employer, or group of employers, in 
order to resist demands of employes, or to enforce demands upon 
them, takes the initiative and refuses to retain the employes at work 
unless they accede to the employers' demands, such a disturbance is 
termed a " lockout," in distinction to troubles in which employes' are 
the aggressors, properly denominated " strikes." The following table 
gives corresponding information concerning lockoMts* ^Sk^^'ib s^^b^Skv 
the previous table on ** strikes" : 
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Lookouts OoouFFlnir in Callfopnla dorln? the Five Tears Ending 

of People 





Locality. 


Cause or Object. 


1 


Affectid. 


Yur and Occupation. 


s 


Q 


1 








i 

1 


t 


; 


I 


1901. 














Bottlers 


San Francisco 


Ajiainst refusal of em- 
to receive beer 


No.. 


30 




30 




T ters 


San Francisca 








45 

1 




Woolen mill employes. . . 


San Francisco 


m 


No- 


1 








iis- 










1903. 














CoolcB and waiters--. ... 


San Francisco 




Yes. 


24 


24 


.... 


Rollers and ironworkers. 


San Francisco 




No- 




1 




Tanners 


San Francisco 




„ 








Planing mill eniploySs ,. 


San J08« 


r re- 


No.. 




1 
















Carpenters 


Santa Barbara 


To e n force open-shop sys- 
tem. 

hat 
do 


No-. 








Boatbuilders 


San Francisco 


No- 




.... 


J 






1904. 














Blacksmiths 


Stockton 


T< 


No.. 






2 


Boot and shoe workers .. 


San Francisco 




Yea. 




8 




Carpenters and fiainters. 


Sacramento... 




Yea- 


28 




2S 


Tailors 


Los Angeles .. 

Stockton 

Harria'n Gulch 












Stevedores. 


Against 
ploySs join union. 


Yea. 
No.. 




6 




Hine employes 




1906. 












Flumbera and tinners... 


Fresno 


To compel union men to 


No.. 






7 


Gas and steam fitters 


Los Angeles .. 


sys- 


No- 






1 


Plumbers and helpers... 


Petalnma 




No.. 




4 




Tailors 


Lo. Angel.... 




No— 










class shop. 










Totals tor theSve yean 


~m 


81 








\""" 


1 
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The explanation of the different divisions is the same as for strikes, 
except in two instances. In place of " Ordered by Labor Organization,'* 
we have " Ordered by Employers' Organization," and a successful lock- 
out is one in which the employers won, while a successful strike is one 
in which the employes succeeded in enforcing their demands. 

During the five years there were 19 lockouts, involving 162 establish- 
ments, 91 of which were closed pending settlement and 71 were able to 
continue operation with other employes. In 1901 there occurred 3 
lockouts, involving 76 establishments, 46 of which were closed and 30 
not. All these took place in San Francisco. The year 1902 records 
no lockout, except one in San Francisco, involving 4 establishments' 
and 46 people and lasting less than one day. This is omitted from the 
tabulation, on account of its comparative unimportance. In 1903, we 
experienced 6 lockouts, affecting 29 establishments, and 27 of these 
were closed and 2 continued operations. Of these 4 were in San Fran- 
cisco, 1 in San Jos^, and 1 in Santa Barbara. In 1904, there were also 
6 lockouts, with 44 establishments, 14 of which were closed and 30 not. 
But 1 of these happened in San Francisco, 2 in Stockton, 1 in Sacra- 
mento, 1 in Los Angeles, and 1 in Harrison Gulch, a mining town. 
The year 1905 gave 4 lockouts, involving 13 establishments, 4 of which 
were closed and 9 remained open. None happened during this year in 
San Francisco. Los Angeles had 2, Fresno 1, and Petaluma 1. 

The aggregate days' duration for these 162 lockouts was 22,599. This 
is the same as if 12 establishments had been kept continuously occupied 
for the entire five years. The longest lockouts occurred in 1901 and 1904. 
In the former year, the so-called teamsters' "strike" in San Francisco 
occurred, lasting three months and involving 45 establishments, not 
one of which was able to continue operations. This was in effect a 
lockout, and was one of the most hotly contested labor disturbances 
that has occurred for years. In 1904, the carpenters and painters were 
locked out in Sacramento, and the trouble lasted till June, 1906, when 
the employes finally won. 

In the entire time, 4,089 employes were locked out, and a total of 
4,362 people, including those locked out, were thrown out of employment. 

In one instance, employers violated their agreement. 

Of the 19 lockouts considered here, the employers won 14, lost 2, and 
3 were partly successful. 

It is a notable fact that where most strikes and lockouts have 
occurred, there the tendencies are to saner action. In San Francisco, 
where 37.2 per cent of the strikes and 42.1 per cent of the lockouts 
occurred, we find the proportion to the number in the State as a whole 
rapidly decreasing, notwithstanding the fact that the number of dis- 
turbances, especially of strikes, is on the wane in the entire State. In 
other words, the number of industrial disturbances in the City of San 
ITrancisco is r&pidly decreasing, even miOTe lapidly Wi«uxv iox \.\i^ ^tvtire 
State. This in spite of the fact that the contiaTy \m^x^^«\.oii Vs* ^tci^^, 

t- .. . ■ 
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Soon after the fire of April 18, 19, and 20, at the request of the 
Mayor of San Francisco and the National Red Cross Society, and on 
the approval of Governor Pardee, this Bureau undertook the task of 
conducting a Free Employment Agency, for the benefit of the people 
thrown out of employment by the catastrophe. Headquarters were 
secured in the Hearst Grammar School in San Francisco and an 
attempt made to bring together those able-bodied refugees who needed 
employment and employers who required help. Many difficulties beset 
the undertaking. Numerous employers insisted on men and women 
working at a less rate than that prevailing before the fire, and people 
in many instances refused employment they were capable of per- 
forming. The Bureau met the first difficulty by urging that workers 
be paid the rate in existence prior to April 18, and the names and 
locations of the able-bodied men and women who refused work, offered 
at standard wages, were referred to the relief camp authorities, with 
the recommendation that their rations be discontinued. These 
measures proved effective, and it was not long before employers were 
content to pay the ruling wage and refugees able to work left the relief 
stations. At the end of May, the labor situation had so far adjusted 
itself that it was deemed unnecessary to continue the Free Employ- 
ment Bureau. Work was becoming plentiful and men and women 
were, individually, finding work. The following report was rendered 
on May 29 to the Red Cross authorities, and is self-explanatory: 

The Free Employment Bureau operated for the National Red Cross 
during the four weeks ending to-day has registered for employment 
3,140 males and 491 females. Of these, we have been able to furnish 
employment directly to upwards of 1,100 men and 93 women. In 
addition to this considerably more than 100 skilled mechanics were 
furnished employment through their respective organizations in this 
city. 

I enclose a list of the registration, male and female, by occupation, 
followed previous to the fire. In nearly every instance the men who 
were employed through this office were engaged for ordinary unskilled 
labor. The ratio of men employed to the number of men registered in 
the several occupations varies but little. Undoubtedly, a great number 
of the applicants for work in the earlier period of registration, failing 
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to receive immediate aid here, secured their employment directly from 
the contractor. 

We have definite information on hand of 1,117 married men support- 
ing 2,740 dependent members of their families, and during the entire 
time we have given precedence to these men in filling orders for employ- 
ment. 

Since the banks have opened for regular business and money as a 
<;onsequence has been within the reach of employers, there has been a 
great falling off in the registration — an indication that men have been 
able to secure employment for themselves. While there is, without 
•doubt, a large army of unemployed in San Francisco as yet, there is 
but little demand for any class of labor except the skilled mechanic 
:and the strong, unskilled laborer preceding and accompanying him. 

During the time this office has been in operation, it has been the pol- 
icy to encourage as far as possible the belief that even this great catas- 
trophe should not very materially disturb rates and conditions of labor. 
A great increase in wages would no doubt invite too great numbers 
irom other states, while a reduction in wages would make the financial 
recovery of the retail business man practically impossible. 

Taking into consideration these facts, it has been decided to close 
this office and allow the employer and the employe to come together 
without assistance. 



Total Registration by Oeeupatlon, Amerlean National Red Cross Employment Bureau, 
Hearst Grammar School, Fillmore and Hermann streets. 

From May 2 to May 29, 1906, inclusive. 



Al A liES • 



Art glass -. 1 

Artist 3 

Actors and authors 4 

Barbers .- 17 

Bartenders... 33 

Basketmakers 1 

Blacksmiths 22 

Boys, bell 6 

Boys, general 58 

Boys, news 2 

Brewers 3 

Butchers 36 

Carpenters 100 

Oarriagemakers 5 

Chemists 2 

Cigarmakers 1 

Civil engineer 1 

Cement workers 25 

Clerical 400 

Clockmaker 1 

Cooks and bakers 179 

Coopers 6 

Designers .__ 2 

Dishwashers 25 

Doctors and dentists 7 

Draughtsmen 6 

Electricians 41 

Elevatormen 18 

Engineers 34 



Engravers 7 

Factory hands 46 

Firemen 11 

Foremen 18 

Gardeners 26 

Gilders 5 

Glovecutters 1 

Goldsmiths 5 

Harnessmakers 8 

Hatters 6 

Horseshoers 2 

Inkmakers 1 

Interpreters 1 

Janitors 26 

Jewelers 13 

Laborers 587 

Laundry workers 43 

Lathers.. 2 

Lawyers 1 

Locksmiths. 3 

Machinists _ 143 

Merchants 63 

Messengers 6 

Musicians 6 

Nothing 29 

Nurse 3 

Ore sampler .._ 1 

Painters 84 

Paperhangers 6 



Peddlers 1 

Photographers 6 

Plumbers 60 

Porters 85 

Potters 1 

Printers 85 

Railroad workers 20 

Ranch hands 9 

Salesmen 102 

Seamen 9 

Sbadehangers 3 

Shoemakers 18 

Solicitors 23 

Special police 2 

Stone and marbJ e workers 9 

Students 32 

Surveyors 1 

Tailors 53 

Tanners 6 

Teachers _._ 4 

Teamsters 211 

Telegraph operators 3 

Upholsterers 16 

Varnishers 9 

Waiters 68^ 

Watchmen i7^ 

Wine cellarman i 

Woodworkers 50 
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FEMALES. 



Bookkeepers 17 

Clerks 21 

Oompanions -. 1 

Compositors — 1 

Cooks 54 

Factory hands 36 

Lanndry workers 13 

Lodging-house 7 



Milliners 5 

Music and art 4 

Nothing 14 

Nurses 21 

Porters 1 

Printers 3 

Saleswomen 16 

Seamstresses 50 



Servants 138 

Stenographers 16 

Students 1 

Tailoring.. 10 

Teachers. 3 

Telegraphers 6 

Tvi)ewriters 3 

Waitresses 15 



Additional domestic help sent to Los Angeles,. 35. 

• 

A great number of those people sent out to work from the Bureau 
were persons unused to hard labor, as the table shows, almost 13 per 
•cent of the number registered having been employed at clerical occu- 
pations. These were among the most cheerful and ready to go out to 
hard labor and the least particular as to their employment. 

The work of securing employment for refugees who crossed the bay 
into Oakland was taken up by the Chamber of Commerce of that city, 
who opened a Free Employment Agency on April 20 and continued to 
June 30. • During this time 7,368 males and 2,835 females made appli- 
<3ation for employment, and positions were found for 4,894 males and 
1,283 females. 

From the fact that the districts inhabited by the poorer class of San 
Francisco citizens were completely destroyed by fire and Oakland fur- 
nished a ready refuge for those who were most in need of aid and 
■employment, the value this branch of relief work performed by the 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce can not be overestimated. 

On June 10 the wage rates of all the men working for 78 contractors 
in the burned area were secured, and on August 10 corresponding rates 
from 65 contractors. The table following shows these rates: 
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A study of this table will show that between the two dates there? was 
a general increase. Carpenters, for example, received a rate near $4 
per day on June 10, while on August 20 their wages had gone to $4.50 
per day. Laborers went 'from $2 and $2.25 to $2.25 and $2.50, brick- 
layers from $7 to $7.50 and $8.00, electricians from $3.50 and $4 to $6, 
plumbers from $5 to $6, teamsters from $2.50 to $3, and other occupa- 
tions in proportion, representing an increase of from 15 to 20 per cent 
in the seventy days. 

In September, an investigation was undertaken into the change in 
house rent since April. The table on the following page shows rents 
before April 18 and rents paid for the same premises in September. 

The figures were collected from widely separated sections of the city. 
There are 175 dwellings considered. Excluding from these, 18 new dwell- 
ings at Ellis and Pierce streets, there are 157 on which these figures are 
based. From these 157 dwellings, there was a total monthly rental of 
$3,896 prior to April 18. The same 157 dwellings were renting at 
the time of this inquiry for $4,935.50, an increase of $1,057.50, repre- 
senting an increase of the latter over the rates prevailing before the fire 
of 27.1 per cent. 

An investigation into the cost of lumber in construction, made by 
comparing prices current previous to April 18, and those prevailing in 
September, shows that pine lumber has increased 19.3 per cent, red- 
wood 12.2 per cent, redwood shingles 33.3 per cent, and cedar shingles 
23 per cent, according to actual schedule prices. Previous to the fire 
dealers generally allowed 2 per cent off the list price and 2 per cent for 
cash payment. Neither of these allowances are now made. 

There seems to be little material difference in the cost of living in 
San Francisco aside from house rent, from that existing a year ago. 

Since the fire, more than 6,000 buildings have been erected in the 
burned district up to October 31. More than $50,000,000 has been spent 
in improvements. All of the 35 Class A buildings but one, which with- 
stood the fire, are occupied, at least in part. More than 35,000 men are 
employed in reconstruction alone, and besides these there are a great 
many at work on street railway construction. Over 200 carloads of 
debris are being removed daily. The principal streets are practically 
cleared and sidewalks are being rapidly repaired. Building permits to 
the number of 4,486 have been issued, at a total valuation of $27,020,033, 
or within a million dollars of the total issued in Baltimore during two 
years after the fire in that city. 
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Table Showinsr Chansre in Rents in the City of .San Franeiseo fpom Appil 18 to the 

Present Time (Septembep 1). 



Locality. 



Number of 

Houses 
Considered. 



Number of 

Rooms per 

House. 



Rent per 
Month be- 
fore April 18. 



Present 
Rent. 



Percentage 
of Increase. 



Treat avenue 

Twentieth street 

Twentieth street 

Oapp street — 

CDapp street 

Capp street 

Capp street 

Capp street 

Capp street 

Capp street 

Capp street 

Capp street 

Capp street 

Sixteenth street 

Sixteenth street 

Sixteenth street 

Sixteenth street 

Sixteenth street 

Sixteenth street 

Sixteenth street 

Sixteenth street 

Sixteenth street 

Sixteenth street 

Sixteenth street 

Howard street 

Howard street _.. 

Howard street 

Howard street 

Howard street... 

Howard street 

Howard street 

Folsom street 

Folsom street 

Folsom street 

Folsom street 

McAllister St., near Fillmore 

Valencia street 

Eddy street 

Bartlett street. 

Bartlett street 

Twenty-sixth street 

Twenty-sixth street. 

Virgin street 

Virgin street 

Pierce street 

Pierce street 

Ellis street, near Pierce 

Ellis street, near Pierce 

O'Farrell street 

Turkstreet 

Linden ayepue 

Elmavenue 

Elm avenue 

Elmavenue 

Elmavenue 



3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
10 
10 
10 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 
9 
5 
1 
3 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
8 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
5 
2 
9 
9 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
1 
1 



5 
6 
6 
7 
9 
7 
7 
6 
7 
7 
5 
7 
6 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
7 
6 
7 
5 
4 
9 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
5 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
5 
6 
5 
4 
4 
4 
6 
7 
3 
5 
5 
5 
11 



$18 00 
25 00 

21 00 
30 00 
30 00 
27 50 
25 00 

22 50 
25 00 
25 00 
22 50 
25 00 
22 50 

20 00 

21 00 

22 00 

21 00 

24 00 

25 00 
18 00 
25 00 
30 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 

22 50 
25 00 
27 50 
25 00 
16 00 
40 00 
14 00 
13 50 
13 00 
16 00 
30 00 
25 00 
40 00 
25 00 
27 50 
27 50 
30 00 
20 00 
20 00 
22 50 
12 50 
New 
New 
30 00 
37 50 
11 00 
20 00 

20 00 

21 00 
45 00 



$21 00 
28 00 

24 00 
30 00 
30 00 
30 00 

25 00 
22 50 
35 00 
30 00 
27 50 
27 50 
25 00 

25 00 

26 00 

27 00 

25 00 

27 50 

28 00 

26 00 
30 00 
35 00 

26 00 

27 50 
25 00 
30 00 
30 00 
32 50 
30 00 
25 00 
45 00 

14 00 
13 50 
13 00 
16 00 
76 50 
30 00 
60 00 
30 00 
32 50 
32 50 
35 00 
25 00 
25 00 
27 50 

15 00 
27 50 
30 00 
40 00 
75 00 
25 00 
20 00 
30 00 
25 00 
75 00 



16.6 

12.0 

14.2 

0.0 

0.0 

9.0 

0.0 

0.0 

40.0 

20.0 

22.2 

10.0 

11.1 

25.0 

23.8 

22.7 

19.0 

14.5 

12.0 

44.4 

20.0 

16.6 

30.0 

37.5 

25.0 

33.3 

20.0 

14.5 

20.0 

56.2 

12.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

155.0 

20.0 

50.0 

20.0 

14.5 

14.5 

16.6 

25.0 

25.0 

22.2 

20.0 

0.0 

0.0 

33.3 

100.0 

127.2 

0.0 

60.0 

19.0 

66.6 
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WELFARE WORK. 



Previous to the San Francisco fire much data had been gathered on 
social welfare in stores and factories throughout the State. Abundant 
evidence existed to show that many California employers have spared 
neither time nor money to provide mariy conveniences and betterments 
for their employes, and this was especially in evidence among the large 
retail stores in the cities of Los Angeles and San Francisco; the fire in 
the latter city, consuming almost the entire business section, has tem- 
porarily swept the^e improvements largely out of existence, but in Los 
Angeles, and in lesser degree in Oakland, Sacramento, Stockton, Fresno, 
San Jose, and other cities, provisions are made in many stores for sup- 
plying meals at cost, rooms for rest for temporarily indisposed em- 
ploy&, facilities for obtaining higher education, medical attendance 
and hospital privileges, sick benefits, etc., and it is becoming the gen- 
eral custom to allow pay during summer vacation to clerks and office 
staff in retail and wholesale stores and factories. Recent investigation 
shows from one to two weeks' vacation under pay to 198 employes in 
Stockton, 986 in Oakland, and 3,134 in San Francisco. These figures 
are in no sense exhaustive, but are given simply to show tendencies, 
and precisely the same conditions maintain in Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Sacramento, Fresno, San Jos^, and many other cities. In addition, 
many firms pay wages during sickness. 

It is the intention of this Bureau to make a fuller investigation of 
this phase of industrial life during the coming year. 
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UWS AFFECTING LABOR. 



In the Eleventh Report of this Bureau, the more important enact- 
ments of interest to and affecting labor were published. The 1905 
session of the Legislature placed several additional statutes of impor- 
tance on the books, and changed others by amendments. Inasmuch 
as the session to convene in January will very likely make further 
changes, no attempt is made here to give a complete list of the. Labor 
Laws of the State. It is hoped to do this in the form of a bulletin 
from this oflBce after the adjournment of the next Legislature. 

The laws passed and amended in 1905 are as follows (the statute 
of 1889 is added in addition to the 1905 statutes): 

Chap. XVIII, Stats, of 1905. — An Act regulating the employment and 
hours of labor of children — prohibiting the employment of minora under 
certain ages — prohibiting the employment of certain illiterate minors — 
providing for the enforcement hereof by the Commissioner of the Bureau 
qf Labor Statistics and providing penalties for the violation hereof. 

[Approved February 20, 1905.] 

The people of the State of California, represented in Senate and 

Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. No minor under the age of eighteen shall be employed 
in laboring in any manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile establish- 
ment, or other place of labor, more than nine hours in one day, except 
when it is necessary to make repairs to prevent the interruption of the 
ordinary running of the machinery, or when a different apportionment 
of the hours of labor is made for the sole purpose of making a shorter 
day's work for one day of the week; and in no case shall the hours of 
labor exceed fifty-four hours in a week. 

Sec. 2. No minor under the age of sixteen years shall be employed 
or permitted to work in any mercantile institution, office, laundry, 
manufacturing establishment, or workshop, between the hours of ten 
o'clock in the evening and six o'clock in the morning. 

No child under fourteen years of age shall be employed in any 
mercantile institution, office, laundry, manufacturing establishment, 
workshop, restaurant, hotel, apartment house, or in the distribution or 
transmission of merchandise or messages. 
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Provided, that the judge of the juvenile court of the county, or city 
and county, or in any county or city and county in which there is no 
juvenile court, then any judge of the superior court of the county or 
city and county in which such child resides shall have authority to 
issue a permit to work to any such child over the age of twelve years^ 
upon a sworn statement being made to him by the parent of such child 
that such child is past the age of twelve years, that the parents or 
parent of such child are incapacitated for labor, through illness, and 
after investigation by a probation officer or truant officer of the city, or 
city and county, in which such child resides, or in cities and counties 
where there are no probation or truant officers, then by such other 
competent person as the judge may designate for this purpose. The 
permit so issued shall specify the kind of labor and the time for which 
it is issiied, and shall in no case be issued for a longer period than shall 
seem necessary to the judge issuing such permit. Such permit shall be 
kept on file by the person, firm, or corporation employing the child 
therein designated, during the term of said employment, and shall be 
given up to such child upon his quitting such employment. Such 
certificate shall be always open to the inspection of the truant and pro- 
bation officers of the city and county, city or county, in which the place 
of employment is situated, or of the officers of the State Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

And provided, that any such child over the age of twelve years may 
be employed at any of the occupations mentioned in this Act during 
the regular vacation of the public schools of the city, county, or city 
and county, in which the place of employment is situated, upon the 
production of a permit signed by the principal of the school which such 
child has attended during the term next preceding any such vacation. 
Such permit shall contain the name and age of the child to whom it is 
issued, and the date of the termination of the vacation for which it is 
issued, and shall be kept on file by the employer during the period of 
employment, and at the termination of such employment shall be 
returned to the child to whom it was issued. 

No minor who is under sixteen years of age shall be employed or 
permitted to work at any gainful occupation during the hours that the 
public schools of the city, town or school district in which his place 
of employment is situated are in session, unless he or she can read 
English at sight and can write legibly and correctly simple English 
sentences, or unless he or she is a regular attendant for the then cur- 
rent term at a regularly conducted night school. A certificate of the 
principal of such school shall be held to be sufficient evidence of such 
attendance. 

Sec. 3. Every person, firm, or corporation employing minors under 
eighteen years of age, in any manufacturing establishment, shall post, 
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and keep posted, in a conspicuous place in every room where such help 
is employed, a written or printed notice stating' the number of hour& 
per day for each day of the week required of such persons. 

Every person, firm, or corporation, agent or officer of a firm or cor- 
poration employing or permitting minors under sixteen years and over 
fourteen years of age to work in any mercantile institution, office^ 
lauildry, manufacturing establishment, workshop, restaurant, hotel, 
apartment house, or in the distribution or transmission of merchandise^ 
or messages, shall keep a record of the names, ages, and places of resi- 
dence of such minors, and shall have on file a certificate of age and 
schooling, as provided in this Act, for every such minor so employed, 
said record and certificate to be open at all times to the inspection of 
those whose duty it is to enforce the provisions of the Act. 

An age and schooling certificate shall be approved only by the super- 
intendent of schools of the city or city and county, or by a person 
authorized by him, in writing, or where there is no city or city and 
county superintendent of schools, by a person authorized by the local 
school trustees; provided, that the superintendent or principal of any^ 
school of recognized standing shall have the right to approve an 
age and schooling certificate, and shall have the same rights and powers 
as the superintendent of public schools to issue the certificate herein 
provided, for children attending such schools. The persons authorized 
to issue age and schooling certificates shall have the authority to admin- 
ister the oaths necessary for carrying out the provisions of this Act, but 
no fees shall be charged for issuing such certificates. 

An age and schooling certificate shall not be approved unless satis- 
factory evidence is furnished by the last school census, the certificate 
of birth or baptism of such child, the public register of birth of such 
child, or in some other manner, that such child is of the age stated in 
the certificate. 

A duplicate copy of each age and schooling certificate granted under 
the provisions of this Act shall be kept by the person issuing such certi- 
ficate, such copy to be filed with the county superintendent of schools 
in the county where the certificate was issued; provided, that all such 
copies of certificates issued betwen June 25th and December 25th of any 
year shall be filed not later then December 31st of such year, and those 
issued between December 25th and June 25th of the ensuing year shall 
be filed not later than June 30th of each year. Such certificate shall 
be substantially in the following form, to wit: 

Age and Schooling Certificate. — This certifies that I am the (father, 
mother, or guardian) of (name of child), and that (he or she) was born 
at (name of town or city), in the county of (name of county) (if known) 
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and State (or country) of (name), on the (day and year of birth), and 
is now (number of years and of monthe) old. 

Signature as provided in this Act. 

Town or city, and date. 

There personally appeared before me the above-named (name of per- 
son signing) and made oath that the foregoing certificate by (him or 
her) signed is true to the best of (his or her) knowledge and belief. 

I hereby approve the foregoing certificate of (name of child) height 
(feet and inches), complexion (fair or dark), hair (color), having no 
sufficient reason to doubt that (he or she) is of the age therein certified, 
and I hereby certify that (he or she) can or can not read English at 
sight, and can or can not write legibly simple sentences in the English 
language. 

Signature of the person authorized to sign, with his official character 
and authority. 

Town or city, and date. 

This certificate belongs to the person in whose behalf it is drawn, and 
it shall be surrendered to (him or her) whenever (he or she) leaves the 
service of the person, firm, or corporation holding the same. 

The certificate as to the birthplace and age of the minor under six- 
teen and over fourteen years of age shall be signed by his father, his 
mother, or his guardian; if a child has no father, mother, or guardian 
living in the same city or town, his own signature to the certificate may 
be accepted by the person authorized to approve the same. 

Every person authorized to sign the certificate prescribed by this 
Act, who. knowingly certifies to any false statement therein, is guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not less than 
five nor more than fifty dollars, or imprisonment not more than thirty 
days, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 4. Any person, firm, corporation, agent, or officer of a firm or 
oorporation that violates or omits to comply with any of the foregoing 
provisions of this Act, or that employs, or suffers, or permits any minor 
to be employed in violation thereof, is guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not less than fifty 
dollars or more than two hundred dollars, or by imprisonment for not 
more than sixty days, or by both such fine and imprisonmeat, for each 
and every offense. A failure to produce any age and schooling certifi- 
oate or permit, or to post any notice required by this Act, shall be 
prima facie evidence of the illegal employment of any person whose age 
and schooling certificate or permit is not produced, or whose name is 
not so posted. Any fine collected under the provisions of this Act shall 
be paid into the school funds of the county, or city and county, in which 
the offense occurred. 

Sec. 5. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to prohibit the em- 
ployment of minors at agricultural, horticultural, viticultural or domes- 
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tic labor, during the time the public schools are not in session, or during 
other than school hours. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to enforce the provisions of this Act. But any person 
may lay an information before a magistrate of the commission of any 
public offense defined in this Act. 

Sec. 7. This Act shall take effect sixty days after its passage. 

The foregoing statute was declared constitutional in a unanimous 
opinion of the State Supreme Court in the case of Ex Parte Spencery 
decided July 9, 1906. 

Chap. V, Stats, op 1889. — An Act to provide for the proper sanitary con- 
dition of factories and worJcshopSy and the preservation of the health of 
the employSs. 

[Approved February 6, 1889.] 

r 

The people of the State of Calif orniay represented in Senate and Assembly y 

do enact as follows : 

Section 1. Every factory, workshop, mercantile or other establish- 
ment, in which five or more persons are employed, shall be kept in a 
cleanly state and free from the effluvia arising from any drain, privy, 
or other nuisance, and shall be provided, within reasonable access, with 
a sufficient number of water-closets or privies for the use of the persons 
employed therein. Whenever the persons employed as aforesaid are of 
different sexes, a sufficient number of separate and distinct water-closets 
or privies shall be provided for the use of each sex, which shall be plainly 
so designated, and no person shall be allowed to use any water-closet or 
privy assigned to persons of the other sex. 

Sec 2. ^ Every factory or workshop in which five or more persons are 
employed shall be so ventilated while work is carried on therein that 
the air shall not become so exhausted as to be injurious to the health of 
the persons employed therein, and shall also be so ventilated as to render 
harmless, as far as practicable, all the gases, vapors, dust, or other 
impurities generated in the course of the manufacturing process or 
handicraft carried on therein, that may be injurious to health. 

Sec. 3. No basement, cellar, underground apartment, or other place 
which the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics shall condemn 
as unhealthy and unsuitable, shall be used as a workshop, factory, or 
place of business in which any person or persons shall be employed. 

Sec. 4. (As amended, Stats, of Cal., 1901, p. 571.) In any factory, 
workshop, or other establishment where a work or process is carried on 
by which dust, filaments, or injurious gases are generated or produced, 
that are liable to be inhaled by persons employed therein, the person, 
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firm, or corporation by whose authority the said work or process is car- 
ried on shall cause to be provided and used in said factory, workshop, 
or establishment an exhaust fan or blower, with pipes and hoods extend- 
ing therefrom to each wheel or other apparatus used to grind, polish, 
or buff metals. The said fan or blower, and the said pipes and hoods, 
all to be properly fitted and adjusted, and of power and dimensions 
suflBcient to effectually prevent the dust and filaments produced by the 
above said metal-polishing, metal-grinding, or metal-buffing from escap- 
ing into the atmosphere of the room or rooms of said factory, workshop, 
or estal)lishment where persons are employed. 

Sec. 5. (As amended. Stats, of Cal., 1903, p. 14.) Every person, 
firm, or corporation employing females in any manufacturing, mechan- 
ical, or mercantile establishment shall provide suitable seats for the use 
of the females so employed, and shall provide such seats to the number 
of at least one third the number of females so employed; and shall 
permit the use of such seats by them when they are not necessarily 
engaged in the active duties for which they are employed. 

Sec. 6. (As amended, Stats, of Cal., 1901, p. 572.) Any person or 
corporation violating any of the provisions of this Act is guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than fifty dollars nor more than three hundred dollars, or 
by imprisonment in the county jail for not less than thirty days nor 
more than ninety days, or by both such fine and imprisonment, for 
each offense. 

Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to enforce the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 8. This Act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage. ^ 

Chap. CDXVII, Stats, of 1905.— v4n Act to repeal Title IV of {"art III 
of Division First of the Civil Code and each and every section of said 
title, and to substitute a new Title Four to take the place thereof in said 
Code, relating to masters and apprentices. 

TApproved March 21, 1905.] 
****** 

Sec. 264. Every minor of the age of fourteen years or upwards may 
be bound by indenture as an apprentice to any mechanical trade or art 
or occupation of farming to the age of eighteen years, if a female, or to 
the age of twenty-one years, if a male. 

Sec. 265. A minor, with his consent, may be bound by his father, or, 
in case of his death or incompetency, or where he has willfully aban- 
doned his family for one year without making suitable provision for 
their support, or is habitually intemperate in the use of intoxicants, or 
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is a vagrant, then by his mother or legal guardian. An executor, who, 
by the will of the father, is directed to bring up a child to a trade or 
calling, has power to bind by indenture in like manner as the father 
might have done, if living. If such child is illegitimate, the mother 
alone has power to bind him. If a minor has no parent or guardian 
competent to act for him, he may bind himself, with the approval of 
the superior court of the county wherein he resides. If the mother of 
the minor, whether legitimate or illegitimate, marries after his birth, 
she can not bind him without the approval of such superior court. 

Sec. 266. Every indenture of apprenticeship must be executed in 
duplicate, must state the age of the minor, and, except as hereinafter 
provided, must show that he consented thereto, must be signed by him 
and the person binding and the master, and when made with the 
approval of the superior court, a certified copy of the order of approval 
must be attached to the indenture. One copy of the indenture must be 
delivered to the master and the other kept for the use of the minor by 
his parent or guardian when executed by him, when made with the 
approval of the court, it must be filed and deposited with the clerk for 
safe-keeping for the use of the minor. No indenture binds the minor 
after the death of the master, but thereafter the minor may be bound 
anew. Every indenture entered into otherwise than as herein provided 
is, as against the apprentice, absolutely void. 

Sec. 267. Facts of incapacity, desertion, habitual intemperance, and 
vagrancy must be decided in said court by a jury, before the indenture 
can take effect, and an endorsement on the indenture, under seal of the 
court, that the charge or charges are proved, is sufficient evidence of 
the mother's power to give such consent; but if the jury does not find 
the charge or charges to be true, the person at whose instance such pro- 
ceedings may have been had must pay all cost's attending the same. 

Sec 268. When a minor is poor, homeless, chargeable to the county 
or State, or an outcast who has no visible means of obtaining an honest 
livelihood, the superior court may, with his consent, bind him as an 
apprentice during his minority. Proceedings thereafter may be insti- 
tuted by any citizen, and no fee must be charged by any officer for any 
act in connection therewith. In all indentures by the court for bind- 
ing out an orphan, or homeless minor as an apprentice there must be 
inserted, among other things, a clause to the following effect: that the 
master to whom such minor is bound must cause him to be taught to 
Tcad and write and the ground rules of arithmetic, ratio and proportion, 
and must give him the requisite instruction in the different branches of 
his trade or calling, and, at the expiration of his term of service, must 
give him or her fifty dollars in gold, and two whole new suits of clothes, 
to be worth in the aggregate at least sixty dollars gold. 

Sec. 269. A master must not remove his apprentice out of the State, 
and must pay and deliver to him the money, clothes^ aiwi cstib^^ ^^"^^'^^- 
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erty to which he is entitled under the indenture of apprenticeship, to 
be held by him as his sole property. 

Sec. 270. Parents and guardians and such court must, from time to 
time, inquire into the treatment of children bound by them respec- 
tively, or with their approval, and the judges of such courts are respon- 
sible for the charge of apprentices bound by a court or with its approval, 
and must defend them from all cruelty, neglect, breach of contract, 
or misconduct on the part of their masters. 

Sec. 271. The superior court must hear the complaints of appren- 
tices who reside within the county against their masters, alleging unde- 
served or immoderate correction, insufficient allowance of food, raiment, 
or lodging, want of instruction in the different branches of their trade 
or calling, or that they are in danger of being removed out of the State, 
or any violation of the indenture of apprenticeship, and the court must 
hear and determine such case and make such order therein as will 
relieve the party in the future. 

Sec. 272. The superior court has the power, where circumstances 
require it, to discharge an apprentice from his apprenticeship, and, in 
case any money or other thing has been paid or contracted to be paid 
by either party in relation to the apprenticeship, the court must make 
such order concerning the same as seems just and reasonable. If the 
apprentice so discharged was originally bound by the superior court, it 
must, if found necessary, again bind such minor, if under age. 

Sec. 273. Every master is liable to an action on the indenture for a 
breach of any covenant thereof on his part. All damages recovered 
in such action, after deducting necessary charge in its prosecution, 
belong to the minor, and must be applied and appropriated to his use 
by the person recovering it in his behalf, and must be paid to the minor, 
if a male, at the age of twenty-one years, and if a female, at the age 
of eighteen years. If no action is brought during the minority of the 
apprentice, it may be commenced by him in his own name at any time 
within two years after his coming of age. 

Sec. 274. An apprentice who is guilty of any gross misbehavior, or 
refusal to do his duty, or willful neglect thereof, is liable to the com- 
plaint of his master in the superior court of the county wherein the 
apprentice resides. Such complaint must set forth the circumstances 
of the case, and have attached thereto a citation, signed by the clerk of 
the court, requiring him and all persons who have covenanted in his 
behalf to appear and answer the complaint within ten days after the 
service thereof. The complaint and citation must be served in the 
manner required for serving civil process. When the parties have 
answered, or when, though they have not answered, the time therefor 
allowed after the service of the complaint has expired, the court must 
proceed to hear and determine the cause, and, if the evidence warrants 
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it, may reiider judgment that the master be discharged from the con- 
tract of apprenticeship and for costs of suit. Such costs may be 
recovered from the parent or guardian of the minor, if there is any who. 
signed the indenture, and execution therefor may issue accordingly. If 
there is no parent or guardian liable for such cost, execution may be 
issued therefor against the minor, or the amount thereof may be 
recovered in an action against him after he arrives at full age. He is 
also liable to the master in an action on the indenture for the breach of 
any covenant on the part of the apprentice contained therein, com*- 
mitted before the master was discharged from the indenture. 

Sec. 275. It is unlawful for any person to entice, counsel, or persuade 
to run away any apprentice, or to harbor, or conceal him, knowing him 
to be a runaway. Any party so offending is guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and may be fined not more than one hundred dollars, to be recovered 
by the master in any court having jurisdiction. 

Sbc. 276. Whenever any master wishes to remove out of the State» 
or to quit his trade or business, he must appear with his apprentice 
before the superior court of the county in which the latter resides, and 
if the court is satisfied that the master has done justice to the appren- 
tice for the time he has had charge of him, the court has power to dis- 
charge the master from the indenture and to again bind the apprentice, 
if necessary. 

Crimes Against Children, 

Sec. 272, Penal Code. Any person, whether as parent, relative, 
guardian, employer, or otherwise, having the care, custody, or control 
of any child under the age of sixteen years, who exhibits^ uses, or 
employs, or in any manner, or under any pretense, sells, apprentices, 
gives away, lets out, or disposes of any such child to any person, under 
any name, title, or pretense, for or in any business, exhibition, or voca- 
tion, injurious to the health or dangerous to the life or limb of such 
child, or in or for the vocation, occupation, service, or purpose of sing- 
ing, playing on musical instruments; rope or wire walking, dancing 
begging, or peddling, or as a gymnast, acrobat, contortionist, or rider, 
in any place whatsoever, or for or in any obscene, indecent or immoral 
purposes, exhibition, or practice whatsoever, or for or in any mendicant 
or wandering business whatsoever, or who causes, procures or encourages 
such child to engage therein, is guilty of a misdemeanor, and punish- 
able by a fine of not less than fifty nor more than two hundred and fifty 
dollars, or by imprisonment in the county jail for a term not exceeding 
six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. Nothing in this 
section contained applies to or affects the employment or use of any 
such child, as a singer or musician in any church, school, or academy 
or the teaching or learning of the science or practice of music; or the 
employment of any such child as a musician at any concert or other 
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musical entertainment, on the written consent of the mayor of the city 
•or president of the board of trustees of the city or town where such 
concert or entertainment takes place. 

Ssa 273, Penal Code. Every person who takes, receives, hires, 
-employs, uses, exhibits, or has in custody, any child under the age, and 
for any of the purposes mentioned in the preceding section, is guilty of 
s, like offense, and punishable by a like punishment as herein provided. 

Chap. DV, Stats, of 1905. — An Act to add two new sections to the Penal 
Code, to be numbered six hundred and fifty-three c and six hundred 
and fifty-three d, both relating to crimes against employes. 

[Approved March 21, 1905.] 

The people of the State of California, represented in Senate and Assembly, 

do enact as follows: 

Section 1. A new section is hereby added to the Penal Code, to be 
numbered 653c, and to read as follows: 

653c. The time of service of any laborer, workman, or mechanic 
employed upon any of the public works of the State of Califorjiia, or 
of any political subdivision thereof, or upon work done for said State, 
or of any political subdivision thereof, is hereby limited and restricted 
to eight hours during any one calendar day; and it shall be unlawful 
ior any officer or agent of said State, or of any political subdivision 
thereof, or for any contractor or subcontractor doing work under con- 
tract upon any public works aforesaid, who employs, or who directs or 
•controls, the work of any laborer, workman, or mechanic, employed as 
herein aforesaid, to require or permit such laborer, workman, or 
mechanic, to labor more than eight hours during any one calendar day, 
•except in cases of extraordinary emergency, caused by fire, flood, or 
•danger to life or property, or except to work upon public military or 
naval defenses or works in time of war. Any officer or agent of the State 
of California, or of any political subdivision thereof, making or award- 
ing, as such officer or agent, any contract, the execution of which involves 
or may involve the employment of any laborer, workman, or mechanic 
upon any of the public works, or upon any work, hereinbefore men- 
tioned, shall cause to be inserte4 therein a stipulation which shall pro- 
vide that the contractor to whom said contract is awarded shall forfeit, 
as a penalty, to the State or political subdivision in whose behalf the 
■contract is made and awarded, ten dollars for each laborer, workman, 
or mechanic employed, in the execution of said contract, by him, or 
by any subcontractor under him, upon any of the public works, or 
upon any work, hereinbefore mentioned, for each calendar day during 
which laborer, workman, or mechanic is required or permitted to labor 
more than eight hours in violation of the provisions of this Act; and it 
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shall be the duty of such officer or agent to take cognizance of all viola- 
tions of the provisions of said Act committed in the course of the execu- 
tion of said contract, and to report the same to the representative of the 
State or political subdivision, party to the contract, authorized to pay to 
said contractor moneys becoming due to him under the said contract, and 
said representative when making payments of moneys thus due, shall 
withhold and retain therefrom all sums and amounts which shall have ' 
been forfeited pursuant to the herein said stipulation. Any officer, 
agent, or representative of the State of California, or of any political 
subdivision thereof, who shall violate any of the provisions of this 
section, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall upon con- 
viction be punished by fine not exceeding five hundred dollars, or by 
imprisonment, not exceeding six months, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 2. A new section is hereby added to the Penal Code to be num- 
bered 653d, and to read as follows: 

653d. Every person who employs laborers upon public works, and 
who takes, keeps, or receives for his own use any part or portion of the 
wages due to such laborers from the State or municipal corporation for 
which such work is done, is guilty of a felony. 

Chap. XXXIV, Stats, of 1905. — An Act to regulate the work and hours 
of employes engaged in selling, at retail, drugs and medicines, and 
compounding physician^ s prescriptions, and providing a penalty for the 

* violation thereof, 

[Approved February 28, 1905.] 

The people of the State of California, represented in Senate and Assembly, 

do enact as follows: 

Section 1. As a measure for the protection of public health, no per- 
son employed by any person, firm or corporation, shall for more than 
an average of ten hours a day or sixty hours a week of consecutive 
calendar days, perform the work of selling drugs or other medicines, 
or compounding physician's prescriptions, in any store, establishnaent 
or place of business, where and in which drugs or medicines are sold, 
at retail, and where and in which physician's prescriptions are com- 
pounded; provided, that the answering of and attending to emergency 
calls shall not be construed as a violation of this Act. 

Sec. 2. No person, firm or corporation employing another person to 
do work which consists wholly or in part of selling, at retail, drugs or 
medicines, or of compounding physicians' prescriptions, in any store, 
or establishment or place of business where or in which medicines are 
sold and where and in which physicians' prescriptions are compounded 
shall require or permit said employed person to perform such woTik leys. 
16— LS 
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more thanjan average of ten hours a day, or sixty hours a week of six 
consecutive calendar days. 

Sec. 3. Any person, firm or corporation, violating any of the pro- 
visions of this Act, shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor and shall 
be punished therefor by a fine of not lees than fifty dollars, or by 
imprisonment for not exceeding sixty days, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. All Acts or parts of Acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this Act are hereby repealed. 

Chapter CXLV, Stats, of 1905. — An Act amending an Act entitled "^n 
Act defining the duties and liabilities of employment ageni^s^ making 
the violation thereof a misdemeanor , and fixing the penalties therefor,^^ 
approved February 12^ 1903, 

[Approved March 18, 1906.] 

The people of the State of California, represented in Senate and Assembly, 

do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Section three of an Act entitled "An Act defining the 
duties and liabilities of employment agents, making the violation thereof 
a misdemeanor, and fixing the penalties therefor," approved Febru- 
ary 12, 1903, is amended to read as follows: 

Section 3. It shall be unlawful for any employment agent in the 
State of California, to induce, influence, persuade, or engage any person 
to change from one place to another in this State, or to change from 
any place in any State, territory, or country, to any place in this State 
to work in any branch of labor, through or by means of any representa- 
tions whatsoever, whether spoken, written, or advertised in printed 
form, unless such employment agent shall have assured himself beyond 
a reasonable doubt that such representations are true and cover all 
material facts affecting the employment in question. Whenever any 
such representation, whereby any person is induced, influenced, 
persuaded, or engaged to change from one place to another in this 
State, or from any place in any State, territory, or country, to any 
place in this State to work in any branch of labor, shall prove to be in 
any material degree at variance with, or short of the truth, the employ- 
ment agent responsible for such representations shall immediately 
return to any person who shall have been influenced by such repre- 
sentations, any and all such fees paid by such person to said employ- 
ment agent on the strength of such representations, together with an 
amount of money sufficient to cover all necessary expenses incurred by 
such person influenced by such representations in going to and returning 
from any place he shall have been influenced by such representations 
to visit in hope of such employment. 
>Sfi7a 2. Section four of said Act is hereby le^^aV^^. 
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Lumbermen's Lien, 

Sec. 3065, Civil Code. A person who labors at cutting, hauling, 
rafting, or drawing logs, bolts, or other timber, has a lien thereon for 
the amount due for his personal services, which takes precedence of all 
other claims, to continue for thirty days after the logs, bolts, or other 
timber arrive at the place of destination for sale or manufacture, while 
such logs, bolts, or other timber are in the county in which such labor was 
performed. The lien hereby created ceases and determines unless the 
claimant thereof, within twenty days from the time such labor is 
completed, brings suit to foreclose the same. The plaintiff in any such 
suit, at the time of issuing the summons or at any time afterwards, may 
have the logs, bolts, or other timber upon which such lien subsists 
attached, as provided in this code, upon delivering to the clerk an 
affidavit by or on behalf of the plaintiff, showing that the defendant is 
indebted to the plaintiff upon a demand for labor performed, either in 
the cutting, hauling, rafting, or drawing such logs, bolts, or other timber, 
and that the sum for which the attachment is asked is an actual bona 
fide existing debt, due and owing from the defendant to the plaintiff, 
and that the attachment is not sought, and the action is not brougjit, 
to hinder, delay, or defraud any creditor or creditors of the defendant. 

Law Regarding Scaffolding, 

Sec 402c, Penal Code. Any person or corporation employing or 
directing another to do or perform any labor in the construction, 
alteration, repairing, painting or cleaning of any house, building, or 
structure within this State, who knowingly or negligently furnishes or 
erects or causes to be furnished or erected for the performance of such 
labor, unsafe or improper scaffolding, slings, hangers, blocks, pulleys, 
stays, braces, ladders, irons, ropes, or other mechanical contrivances, or 
who hinders or obstructs any oflSicer attempting to inspect the same 
under the provisions of "An Act to amend an Act entitled ^An Act to 
establish and support a Bureau of Labor Statistics, approved March 3, 
1883,' approved February 20, 1901," or who destroys, defaces or removes 
any notice posted thereon by such officer or permits the use thereof, 
after the same has been declared unsafe by such officer, contrary to the 
provisions of said section twelve of said Act, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 
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DECISIONS OF SUPREME COURT AFFECTING CHILD 

LABOR LAWS. 

The litigation concerning the validity of the Child Labor Law and 
Section 273 of the Penal Code, in which cases the prosecution was 
carried on by this Bureau, led to two decisions in the Supreme Court, 
Ex parte Spencer on the Child Labor Law and Ex parte Weber on 
Section 273, upholding these statutes in every particular. The deci- 
sions are considered of suflScient interest to warrant their publication. 

In Bank. Crim. No. 1332. 

In the Matter of the 

APPLICATION OF J. M. SPENCER 

For a Writ of Habeas Corpus. 

The petitioner was arrested and confined upon a charge of violating 
Sections 2 and 4 of the Act of February 20, 1905, regulating the employ- 
ment and hours of labor of children and prohibiting the employment of 
illiterate minors and of minors under certain ages. (Stats. 1905, p. 11.) 
The return to the preliminary writ shows that the petitioner was arrested 
and taken into custody upon four several complaints, relating to four 
diffen^it children, each complaint charging him with employing a child 
under fourteen years of age in the workshop and boiler-room of a 
steamer, the child not then having a permit to work from the judge of 
the juvenile court of the county, and the time of such employment not 
being the time of the vacation of the public schools. 

The second clause of Section 2 of the Act provides that no child 
under fourteen years of age shall be employed in any mercantile insti- 
tution, office, laundry, manufactory, workshop, restaurant, hotel, or 
apartment house, or in the distribution or transmission of merchandise 
or messages: provided, that upon the sworn statement of the parent 
that the child is over twelve years of age and that the parent or 
parents are unable, from sickness, to labor, the judge of the juvenile 
court, in his discretion, may issue a permit allowing such child to wod: 
for a specific time: and provided further, that during the time of the 
r^ular vacation of the public schools of the city or county, any child 
over twelve years of age may work at any of the prohibited oecnpa- 
tions> upon a permit from the principal of the school attended by the 
child during the immediately preceding term. Section 4 of the Act 
declares that a violation of any of the prv>visions of the Act shall be a 
misdemeanor. The complaints charge violation of these provisHHis. 

Several objections on constitutional grounds are made to the validitj 
of the Act. It is claimed that it is special law for the punishment ol 
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crime, where a general law could be made applicable, and, therefore, 
contrary to Sections 2 and 33 of Article IV of the Constitution of Cali- 
fornia; that it is not of uniform operation, but is discriminatory; and 
hence in conflict with Sections 11 and 21 of Article I; and that it 
would deprive persons of the right to acquire and possess property, thus 
violating Section 1 of Article I of the State Constitution and the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

The presumption always is that an Act of the Legislature is consti- 
tutional, and when this depends on the existence, or non-existence, of 
some fact, or state of facts, the determination thereof is primarily for 
the Legislature, and the courts will acquiesce in its decision, unless the 
error clearly appears. {Bourland vs. Hildreth, 26 Cal. 184; University 
vs. Bernard, 57 Cal. 612; In re Madera Irr, Diet,, 92 Cal. 310; Sinking 
Fund Cases, 99 U. S. 718; Tiedman on Police Power, Vol. I, p. 10, note; 
Cooley, Const. Lim., 7th ed., 228.) 

" Every possible presumption is in favor of the validity of a statute, 
and this continues until the contrary is shown beyond a rational doubt. 
One branch of the government can not encroach on the domain of 
another without danger. The safety of our institutions depends in no 
small degree on a strict observance of this salutary rule." {Sinking Fund 
Cases, supra.) 

"The delicate act of declaring an Act of the Legislature unconstitu- 
tional and void should never be exercised unless there is a clear 
repugnancy between the statute and the organic law. * * * In a 
doubtful case the benefit of the doubt is to be given to the Legislature; 
but it is to be remembered that the doubt to which this rule of con- 
struction refers is a reasonable doubt as distinguished from vague con- 
jecture or misgivings." {Bourland vs. Hildreth, supra.) 

From their tender years, immature growth, and lack of experience 
and knowledge, minors are more subject to injury from excessive 
exertion and less capable of self-protection than adults. They are 
therefore peculiarly entitled to legislative protection and form a class to 
which legislation may be exclusively directed without falling under the 
constitutional prohibitions of special legislation and unfair discrimina- 
tion. 

The first objection to the validity of the part of the section above 
stated is that it is discriminatory and special because it does not pro- 
hibit such employment of Itninors in all occupations, but only in those 
specifically mentioned; that work at other places, of which saloons, 
barbershops, railroads, ferries, and warehouses are specified by counsel 
as instances, would be equally injurious, and that in order to be gen- 
eral and uniform they should be included in the - prohibition. The 
objection is twofold: first, that the legislation constitutes an unfair dis- 
crimination against the particular trades mentioned; second, that it 
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unduly and without reasonable cau^e restricts the right of minors to 
work at any and every occupation in which they may wish to engage. 
There is nothing in the Act to indicate a purpose on the part of the 
Legislature to make use of the laudable object of protecting children as 
a mere pretense under which to impose burdens upon some occupations 
or trades and favor others. It appears to have been framed in good 
faith and for the purpose of promoting the general welfare by protect- 
ing minors from injury by overwork and facilitating their attendance 
at schools. The Legislature may undoubtedly forbid the employment 
of children under the age of fourteen years at any regular occupation 
if the interests of the children and the general welfare of society will 
be thereby secured and promoted. The power to forbid their 
employment in certain occupations and not in all depends on the ques- 
tion whether or not any appreciable number of children are employed 
in the callings not forbidden, and whether or not those callings are 
injurious to them, or less injurious than those forbidden. If certain 
occupations are especially harmful to young children and others are not 
so, there can be no serious doubt that it is within the power of the 
Legislature to forbid their employment in one class and permit it in 
the other. The difference in the results would justify the classification 
with a view to the difference in the legislation. Also, if children are 
employed in certain occupations to their injury and are not employed at 
all in others, or so infrequently that the number is inappreciable and 
insignificant, the occupations regularly employing them have no ground 
to complain of discrimination. They compose the entire class to which 
the legislation is directed, the class which causes the injury to be pre- 
vented. And upon the facts assumed neither the children engaged in 
the occupation in which they are employed nor the persons would be 
affected by the prohibition as to other occupations. The preliminary 
questions as to the effect of the specified occupations on th6 children 
and the number of children engaged therein, are questions of fact for 
the Legislature to ascertain and determine. It has determined that the 
facts exist to authorize the particular legislation. If any rational 
doubt exists as to the soundness of the legislative judgment upon the 
existence of the facts, that doubt must be resolved in favor of the legis- 
lative action and the law must accordingly be held to be valid in these 
respects. The specifications of forbidden callings are broad and com- 
prehensive. Even if these, which as counsel assert, are omitted from 
the classification, we can not say that a saloon is not a " mercantile 
institution," it being a place where merchandise is sold; nor that a 
barbershop is not a "workshop," it being a place where a handicraft ia 
carried on; nor that ferries and railroads are not engaged in the "dis- 
tribution or transmission of merchandise or messages." At all events, 
in view of the rule that a statute must be liberally construed to the end 
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that it may be, declared constitutional rather than unconstitutional 
{People vs. Hayne, 83 Cal. 117; 26 Am. & Eng. Encyc. of Law, 640), we 
would not give the description of forbidden occupations this narrow 
constriction in order to make the law invalid. The decision of the 
Legislature that the specified occupations are more injurious to children 
than others not mentioned and hence the subject of special regulation, 
and that they constitute practically all the injurious occupations in 
which children are employed at all, and therefore the only cases in 
which regulation is needed, is not so manifestly incorrect, not so 
beclouded with doubt concerning its atjcuracy, as to justify the court in 
declaring it unfounded and the law, consequently, invalid. 

There is a proviso to this clause of the section, to the effect that if 
either parent of such child makes a sworn statement to the judge of 
the juvenile court of the county, that the child is over twelve years of 
age, and that the parent or parents are unable, from sickness, to labor, 
such judge, in his discretion, may issue a permit allowing such child to 
work for a time to be specified therein. There is no force to the objec- 
tion that this discriminates against orphans and abandoned children. 
The exception allowed by the proviso is not made for the direct benefit of 
the child, but for the sick parent. It is a burden put upon the child 
because of the special necessity of his case which justifies the different 
provision respecting him. The Legislature deems the necessity of allow- 
ing the child to work to aid in the support of the sick parent, sufficient 
to outweigh the benefits which would otherwise accrue from the educa- 
tion and protection of the child during such inability. If there are no 
parents whose necessities the child's labor could alleviate, the reason 
for this exception is wanting. The provision seems a reasonable one 
in view of the conditions upon which, alone^ it can apply. 

There is a further proviso or exception, to the effect that any child 
over twelve years old may work at the prohibited occupations during the 
time of the regular vacations of the public schools of the city or county, 
upon a permit from the principal of the school attended by the child 
during the term next preceding such vacation. This does not, as coun- 
sel contends, give the principals of the public schools the exclusive 
power to give the contemplated permits. Its true meaning is that the 
permit is to be given by the principal of the school which the child 
has attended, whether the school is public or private, but that it can 
extend only to the time of the public school vacation. This Act was 
approved February 20, 1905. Its provisions relating to attendance 
upon schools, and those of Section 1 of the Act of March 24, 1903 
(Stats. 1903, 388), with the amendment of March 20, 1905 (Stats. 1905, . 
388), to said Section 1 must be considered together. The Act of 1903, 
in effect, requires all children to attend, either the public schools, or a 
private school, during at least five months of the time of the sessions of 
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the public schools. The amendment of March 20, 1905, extends the 
time of such compulsory attendance so as to embrace the whole period 
of the public school session. Therefore, if the parents, guardians, or 
custodians of a child choose to send it to a private school, it must attend 
thereon at least during the time the public schools are in session. A 
permit may then be obtained for it to work during the vacation of the 
public schools, if its interests or necessities so require, without sub- 
jecting it to conditions substantially different from those affecting the 
children attending the public schools. There is no discrimination. 
The Legislature has the power to make such reasonable regulations as 
these with respect to the time of the vacations of schools, whether pub- 
lic or private, in the interest of the public welfare and the welfare of 
the children. 

A third clause of Section 2 declares that no child under sixteen years 
of age shall work at any gainful occupation during the hours that the 
public schools are in session, unless such child can read English at 
sight and write simple English sentences, or is attending night school. 
The first clause of Section 2 provides that no minor under sixteen 
shall work in any mercantile institution, ofiice, laundry, manufacturing 
establishment, or workshop, between ten o'clock in the evening and six 
o'clock in the morning. Section 5 of the Act further provides that 
nothing in the Act is to be construed to prevent the employment of 
minors at agricultural, viticultural, horticultural or domestic labor, 
during the time the public schools are not in session, or during other 
than school hours. The petitioner's contention with respect to the 
first and last clause of Section 2 is that they constitute such important 
parts of the statute that it can not be presumed that the Legislature 
would have adopted the other parts thereof if it had been aware of the 
invalidity of these particular provisions and hence the whole Act must 
fall. We can not accede to this proposition. They are separable and 
independent provisions and are not so important to the entire scheme 
as to justify us in concluding that the Legislature would have refused 
to adopt the other parts without these, and thereby to declare the entire 
statute invalid. 

Nor can it be conceded that these provisions are invalid. The prin- 
ciples already discussed apply with equal force to the first clause of the 
section. The proviso concerning illiterate children is a reasonable regu- 
lation to prevent those having control of such children from working 
them to such an extent as to hinder them from acquiring, or endeavor- 
ing to acquire, at least the beginning of an education before arriving at 
the age of sixteen years. The exemption of domestic labor and the 
several kinds of farming from the operation of the Act is not an un- 
reasonable discrimination. Such work is generally carried on at the 
home and as a part of that general home industry which should not be 
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too much discouraged, and it is usually under the immediate care and 
supervision of the parents or those occupying the place of parents, and 
hence is not liable to cause so much injury, These circumstances 
distinguish them from the prohibited industries and is a suflSicient 
reason for the exemption. 

We find no reasonable ground for declaring the law invalid. 

The petition is denied and the petitioner remanded to the custody of 

the officer. 

SHAW, J. 

We concur: 

Sloss, J.; Angelotti, J.; Lorigan, J.; Beatty, C. J. 

McFarland, J., concurring : 

I concur in the judgment, and in what is said by Mr. Justice Shaw 
in his opinion; but I do not concur in some of the quotations which he 
makes from other cases, and particularly in that quotation in which it 
is stated that the presumption in favor of the validity of a statute 
^'continues until the contrary is shown beyond a rational doubt." 
That is, in my opinion, too strong a statement of a rule. 

McFARLAND, J. 



In Bank. Crim. No. 1331. 

In the Matter of the 

APPLICATION OF HENRY WEBER 

For a Writ of Habeas Corpus. 

The petitioner was arrested and confined for an alleged violation of 
Section 273 of the Penal Code. The return shows that he is in custody 
upon separate complaints relating to different children. Each complaint 
charges that the defendant did willfully and unlawfully take, receive, 
hire, employ and use a certain male child, naming him, under the age 
of sixteen years, in the business of scaling the boilers of a steamer, the 
said business being then and there dangerous to the life and limb of 
said child. The petition for a writ of habeas corpus is based upon the 
proposition that the law under which the complaint was made is uncon- 
stitutional and void. Section 273 refers to the preceding Section 272, 
and it is necessary to state the substance, at least, of both sections. 

Section 272, so far as material, is as follows: "Any person * * * 
having the care, custody, or control of any child under the age of sixteen 
years, who exhibits, uses, or employs, or in any manner, or under any 
pretense, sells, apprentices, gives away, lets out, or disposes of any such 
child to any person, * * * for or in any business, exhibition, or 
vocation, injurious to the health, or dangerous to the life or limb of such 
child, or in or for the vocation, occupation, service, or purpose of singing 

17— LS 
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jilaying 6n musical inBtruments, rope or wire walking, dancing, begging, 
or peddling, or as a gymnast, acrobat, contortionist or rider, in any place 
whatsoever, or for or in any obscene, indecent or immoral purpose, 
exhibition or practice whatsoever, or for or in any mendicant or wan- 
dering business whatsoever, or who causes, procures, or encourages such 
child to engage therein, is guilty of a misdemeanor. * * * Nothing 
in this section contained applies to or affects the omployment or use of 
any such child, as a singer or musician in any church, school, or 
academy, or the teaching or learning of the science or practice of music ; 
or the employment of any child as a musician at any concert or any 
other musical entertainment, on the written consent of the mayor of the 
city or president of the board of trustees of the city or town where such 
concert or entertainment takes place." (Stats. 1905, p. 759.) 

Section 273 is as follows: " Eyery person who takes, receives, hires, 
employs, uses, exhibits, or has in custody, any child under the age, and 
for any of the purposes mentioned in the preceding section, is guilty of 
a like offense and punishable by a like punishment as therein pro- 
vided." (Stats. 1905, p. 759.) 

The contention of the petitioner is that these provisions contain an 
arbitrary and unreasonable classification, and, consequently, not of 
uniform operation, and that it constitutes a special law for the punish- 
ment of crimes, where a general law could be made applicable. It is 
said that only a certain portion of the minor children of the State are 
affected by the Act, namely, those who are under sixteen years of age, 
and that this is an arbitrary discrimination between those who are 
over that age and those who are under that age; that any child 
over the age may enjoy his natural privilege of working for his own 
support as he pleases, while those under that age are prohibited there- 
from. There is no sound reason for any such criticism. The same 
reasoning might be applied to a large number of laws which are uni- 
versally conceded to be valid and constitutional. The law providing 
that a male person under twenty-one years of age is a minor, subject to 
the legal disabilities of minority, might be rendered unconstitutional 
by the same process of reasoning. It is competent for the Legislature 
to provide regulations for the protection of children of immature years. 
The growth of a child is gradual and the age of maturity varies With 
different children. It is impossible for any person to fix the exact 
time when a child is capable of protecting itself. The legislative judg- 
ment in regard to the age at which such regulations shall become- 
applicable to the child can not be interfered with by the courts. 

It is also stated that the law makes an unfair discrimination by 
allowing the employment of children as singers or musicians in 
churches, schools, or academies. The ground of this objection is that 
such employment, so far as the court can see, may be as injurious to 
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the health or morals or as dangerous to the life or limb of the child as 

those which are prohibited in the law, and that no prohibition is lawful 

under the Constitution unless it extends to all employments which are 

equally injurious. In matters of this kind the Legislature has large 

discretion. It must determine the degree of injury to health and 

morals which the different kinds of employment inflict upon the child, 

and the corresponding necessity for protecting the child from the effects 

thereof, and unless its decision in that regard is manifestly unreasonable, 

there is no ground for judicial interference. We do not think the law 

in question so unreasonable as to require us to hold it unconstitutional. 

The petition is denied and the petitioner is remanded to the custody 

of the officer. 

SHAW, J. 
We concur? 

Sloss, J.; Angelotti, J.; Henshaw, J.; McFarland, J.; Lorigan, J.; 

Beatty, C. J. 
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FINANCIAL STATBIENL 

FOR THE FIFTY-SIXTH FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1905, AND THE 
FHTT-SEVENTH FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I906* 



FIFTY-SIXTH FISCAL YEAR, 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

Salary of Commissioner $3,000 00 

Salary of Deputy Commissioner 1,800 00 

Contingent Fund 2,500 00 

Printing _ _ -.. 625 00 

Office rent - - 600 00 

Balance from Contingent Fund (fifty-fifth fiscal year) 248 15 

balance from Printing Fund (fifty-fifth fiscal year) 625 00 

Total appropriations |9,398 15 

t)ISBURSEMENTS. 

Salary of Commissioner $3,000 00 

Salary of Deputy Commissioner _ 1,800 00 

Salaries of Special Agents (Contingent Fund) 2,196 15 

Contingent and traveling expenses, as per bill^ rendered (Contin- 
gent Fund) 552 00 

Printing Biennial Report, stationery, blanks, etc. (Printing Fund) . 1,250 00 

Office rent 600 00 

Total disbursements 9,398 15 

FIFTY-SEVENTH FISCAL YEAR. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

Salary of Commissioner $3,000 00 

Salary of Deputy Commissioner 1,800 00 

Contingent Fund 3,600 00 

Printing... 1,250 00 

Office rent 600 00 

Total appropriations $10,150 00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salary of Commissioner $3,000 00 

Salary of Deputy Commissioner 1,800 00 

Salaries of Special Agents (Contingent Fund) 2,296 00 

Contingent and traveling expenses, as per bills rendered (Contin- 
gent Fund)... 1,204 00 

Printing blanks, stationery, etc. (Printing Fund) 408 75 

Office rent 600 00 

Total disbursements 9,308 75 

* Balance $841 25 

*This is in the Printing Fund and will be used with the $1,250.00 (Printing Fund of 
the fifty-eighth fiscal year) in publishing this report and providing material for balance 
of current term. 



